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Biafra: call for 
direct action 


We have been presented with two kinds 
of truth about Biafra—the pictorial and 
the political—and the response has been 
of two kinds also, both superficial and 
profound. 


The horrors we see on the TV, or read 
about in the press, demand of self- 
respecting human beings an immediate 
response. One can imagine, in a few 
years time, being asked by one’s own 
children what we as parents did about 
Biafra. Many people across the world 
are asking that question of us now. 


The easiest response has been to express 
our despair—and put a few pounds in 
the collecting box. People as different as 
Mrs Nixon, Hubert Humphrey, Abe 
Nathan and John Lennon have gone a 
little further and organised schemes to 
collect money and food. This is what 
many people in Britain will be doing 
during Biafra Week, which starts on 
October 24 and lasts until October 31. 


Sending aid can be a political action. Any 
individual or group directly intervening 
to save a child—or a soldier for that 
matter—who is dying of starvation from 
a refusal to settle in Nigeria, can raise 
basic questions about the nature and 
morality of the war. Without the aid 
agencies’ illegal nightly airlift, it is likely 
that the Biafrans would have had to 
surrender. 


But the whole point about relief is that 
it is needed because of the prosecution of 
the war. Only the end of the war can 
make aid really effective. Joint Church 
Aid, through its regular press service in 
Geneva, has realised that it must blame 
those who are responsible for prosecut- 
jing the war, and individual member 
agencies like Caritas and Nordchurchaid, 
have done even more. 


It is sometimes claimed that involving 
people in this war on a purely humanita- 
rian basis quickly leads to political con- 
cern. And in a number of cases, people 
who last Summer were mainly concerned 
to get relief into Biafra (such as the 
All Hallows Biafra Group and many 
associated with the Peace News Biafra 
Aid Ship) later moved over into pro- 
found opposition to the war itself. 


But this shift in consciousness took place 
a year ago. How long will it take for 
others to reach a similar position? How 
long will it take for the “crisis ” to bring 
thousands of people—British people, 
that is—into the streets? 


Mass campaign? 


There is a simple answer to this. When 
the truth about the war penetrates suffi- 
ciently through conventional channels— 
the media, the pulpit, the constituency 
meeting, the letters pages of the local 
press—then people will start to act. 


There is not, of course, one single truth 
about the war. And this is largely why 
the mass of people have remained con- 
fused, inactive and undemonstrative. The 
main requirement now is not to try and 
discover a single truth and then to shout 
it loudly—for that is not merely distort- 
ing, but also deceptive. 


Moreover, there is neither the time nor 
the expertise available among the anti- 
war (often rightly called the “ pro- 
Biafra”) iobby to generate a mass cam- 
paign through the conventional work of 
meetings, teach-ins, and local group 
formation around the country. 


What is needed is a number of people 
willing to stand by their convictions and 
act logically upon them—on what might 
be called the “pressure points”, the 
centres where the war is being main- 
tained and justified, or simply ignored, 
and from which the change can come. 


Tilbury docks 


A year ago, a group of people—some 
drawn from the Save Biafra Campaign, 
some frqm Britain-Biafra Association, 
and others associated with Peace News— 
formed a direct action group to intervene 
against British arms supplies to Nigeria. 
The group soon realised that the oppor- 
tunities for such action were few and 
far between because of lack of facts. 


Efforts were then partly concentrated in 
a research group (producing information 
about a number of shipping lines carry- 
ing arms to Nigeria and on Unilever’s 
involvement in the war) and partly in a 
ginger group, using the techniques of 
sit-ins, sit-downs, interruptions and con- 
frontation, as well as picketing, inside 
the Foreign and Commonwealth Office, 
the BBC, and the offices of two West 
African shipping lines. 


The group reached a point earlier this 
year of planning the first really serious 
direct action demonstration, not only of 
the Nigeria/Biafra war, but of any anti- 
war group in this country for some years. 
It intended entering Tilbury dockyard at 
the time of loading of arms for Nigeria 
and throwing several of the munitions 
into the river. 


After weeks of discussion and ground- 
work, the idea was shelved—indefinitely. 
The logistics of the operation seemed 
overwhelming; there was some derision 
from one or two dockers who had pre- 
viously refused to load arms for Nigeria; 
and finally too few people were willing 
to risk imprisonment. 


The Peace News group was not the only 
one to explore direct action over the 
war in the last year. The Save Biafra 
Campaign did so too, but less consistently 
and over a shorter period of time, and 
without starting from a non-violent posi- 
tion. 


Another group of direct actionists was 
brought together by the recent pro-Biafra 
conference in London, and they are now 
using some of the tactics (and even one 
of the original ideas) thrown up by the 
Peace News group. As well as lowering 
the Union Jack at the Commonwealth 
Institute three weeks ago, it last week 
took over the Banqueting House in 
Whitehall ‘in the name of Biafra” 
posting signs on all the first floor 
windows and hoisting the Biafran flag on 
the roof. 


The demonstrators were removed to 
Cannon Street Police Station, where they 


This man volunteered to 
fight for the Biafran army 
against British - backed 
Federal troops. His deci- 
sion is a fact which we 
cannot ignore—-though too 
many people in Britain 
are trying to do just that. 


In this editorial, Roger 
Moody details the meagre 
history of British direct 
action against the war, 
and ealls for a new aware- 
ness of the need for 
action. 


were charged with “ affixing posting bills 
on a building without the owner’s con- 
sent.” They are currently on remand for 
another two weeks, possibly on instruc- 
tions from the Home Office, who may 
prefer more serious charges and make 
“an example” 6f the demonstrators. 


If this is the case, it is encouraging. It 
means that, probably for the first time, a 
number of British citizens will have the 
opportunity to defend a non-violent 
demonstration against the Nigeria/Biafra 
war in a British court, where their 
moter can at least be partially explain- 
ed. 


Shell, Unilever 


On the other hand, it is arguable that a 
demonstration on behalf of the state of 
Biafra, is not what is needed at this 
time, that the Banqueting House is not 
the appropriate location, and that squat- 
ting (“to hold this piece of Whitehall 
in the name of Biafra for a day ”’) is not 
the most relevant action. 


If one is going to commence action which 
will lead to the courts—and conceivably 
prison—it seems essential to direct it 
against the real pressure points in 
Whitehall and the directly responsible 
people, rather than the police. 


Such criticism is sour grapes if the 
only alternative we can offer is lobbying 
MPs at the House or even in their con- 
stituency—given the effort this requires 
to show any results. But this is not so. 


Direct action could be carried out at 
Shell House. It could have been carried 
out at Unilever’s shareholders’ meeting. 
It can still be carried out at the Crown 
Agents Office—where orders for arms 
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supplies are handled and approved. 
Above ail, it could be carried out not in 
piecemeal fashion, but with the intent— 
and practical knowledge—to disrupt an 
agency involved in the war, and damage 
its support for that war. 


This is not the only form of direct action 
possible—it is probably not even the 
most important. There are also personal 
measures—MPs resigning their whip, 
Cabinet Ministers resigning their briefs, 
civil servants (including Biafrans still 
in the service) coming out on strike. 


It is amazing that no more than one or 
two key Labour party workers have as 
yet burned—or simply given in—their 
Party card. The anomaly of this is only 
matched by the minimal concern of 
pacifist and peace groups in this country 
-~and the ignorance of many on the left 
wing. 

It is not unrealistic to suggest these 
things—they are possible and they are 
necessary. Nor do I think it very im- 
pertinent to do so. Those of us who 
know what this war is really like, and 
the lies on which British policy is based, 
those who know the behind-the-scenes- 
pressures which keep the facts silent— 
we have to look at each other now, and 
ask why we have not succeeded in getting 
across the reality of one of the worst 
horrors of this century. And when we do 
look at each other, we have to admit: 
our concern has lacked courage and 
resolve. 

This week’s emergency coverage of the 
war in Peace News is more than just an 
attempt to put over facts being delibera- 
tely excluded by the press and public 
relations organs, and more than an 
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David Harris 


There are probably a lot of you that 
have heard me speak before, and perhaps 
the only thing that will be different 
about tonight is that you won't have to 
hear it again for a while. But what I'd 
like to do tonight is, in a sense, simply 
share with you what’s been going on 
with me, and what’s been going on as I 
see it in the entire society. And I do 
that for a specific reason, and that 
specitic reason is that I’m going to spend 
the next three years of my life in a 
federal prison. And the possibilities of 
that are something that really make me 
want to come and give it one last time 
through. 


And in trying that, one of the things 
that’s really predominant in my mind, as 
you might understand, is the fact that the 
reality of the risks, and the reality of 
the prices that people will pay and that 
people do pay, are very clear to me at 
this point. There is no abstract notion of 
stakes. And I find that perspective really 
useful, because I think we should under- 
Stand that there’s no such thing as an 
abstract notion of society. Nor an 
abstract notion of the stakes people pay 
every day through the existence of the 
society we live in. And as we understand 
what we do every day, I think we should 
understand it not in terms of those 
abstracts, but those specifics. 


The fact is that I'll spend three years of 
time in gaol. The fact is that’s very 
small: The fact is that you and I live in 
the midst of a society that does much 
more than send people to gaol. We live 
in a society that’s become synonymous, 
not simply with sending people to gaol, 
and not simply with starving people all 
round the world, not simply with the 
most devastating tools of destruction that 
mankind has ever known, not simply 
with the pillaging and rape of an entire 
landscape. We live in a society that 
beyond all those things has become 
synonymous with death itself. 


In the history of Man you can see a 
number of historical epics and, in those 
historical epics, notions such as Life and 
Death are generally very abstract pheno- 
mena. But what we face today is not an 
abstract phenomenon called Life or 
Death. What we face today is a real 
political dynamic which has become Life 
or Death. What we face on the one hand 
is the embodiment of Death in a politics 
and in a culture, and what we face on 
the other hand is a possibility of some- 
thing we all vaguely understand as Life. 
And as we approach that problem, let us 
not approach it from the abstract, but 
let’s approach it from the most specific 
thing we know. Let’s approach it from 
the angle of our own lives. 


America’s power 


AH of us live in America. Because, 
we have lived in America, we have 
experienced America. Having experi- 
enced America, we know it. We’ve 
lived in the middle of it, for however 
jong we've lived. From that living 
I think we can gain an understanding. 
As { try and focus that understand- 
ing, what comes first to mind is the 
fact that the existence of the society and 
the mechanisms of that society—be 
those the government, be that the 
economy, be that any number of the 
institutions that you and I have parti- 
cipated in in our lives—that the sheer 
existence of those things is based upon 
the non-existence of the people who 
participate in them. Let’s look at those 
things, and let us look at the American 
government, and let us look at the power 
that it exercises. 


The power that it exercises is a power 
to control 200 million lives in a single 
directive, and millions of more lives 
around the world today. It has the 
capacity, in a single action, to eliminate 
all of those lives in a single stroke. And 
as we understand that power, and the 


ON THE NECESSITY 
OF REVOLUTION 


form of that power, and the shape that 
that power is taking in the world, what 
we see is that power is not the power 
of those people who participate in it 
brought to fruition. It’s not the applied 
power of those people who live in the 
society. 


But, instead, that power exists as the 
negation of those people. America is able 
to destroy. America has the power over 
200 million lives, precisely because those 
lives have no power. Were the Fourth 
of July rhetoric about ‘“a democratic 
society ’, were that a real rhetoric, then 
what we would face is a situation where 
all of those 200 million lives were 
powerful lives; where all of those lives 
exercised a reality and existence of their 
own, and shaped a reality that reflected 
those lives. But that is not the situation 
that we face, and all of us know that 
because all of us live that every day. 


A man’s crime 


What we face, instead, is that the power 
of the American state is a power depen- 
dent on you and I ceasing to exist. Its 
existence depends upon our willingness 
not to exercise any power that’s encum- 
bent in our lives as human beings. If we 
exercise that power, the power of the 
state is denied, which is a crime—which 
is why myself, and many people like me, 
are going to spend a lot more than 
simply three years in prison. Not because 
we've simply violated the law—there are 
thousands upon thousands of law 
violators, and the question is not simply 
law. There’s been a much more basic 
principle that’s been violated. 


The basic principle that we’ve violated is 
the most basic principle in the existence 
of the American state. The principle that 
we’ve violated was violated in the act 
which said that, beyond all things, the 
life of a man is that man’s; that, beyond 
all other things, every man has an in- 
digenous right to live, and to exercise a 
life, and that life is his most immediate 
and his most precious possession— 
nothing gets to violate that life. If that 
is’ carried out as a political dynamic, 
then what we will live in is not the 
American state. If that is carried out as 
a dynamic, all of those artifices and all 
of those institutions of that state will 
cease to exist. 


That’s what we’ve been tried for and 
that’s what we’ll be sent to gaol for. And 
as we look at the state and see how it 
operates we find there are any number of 
necessities for its operation. You and I 
as human beings have a certain number 
of necessities that we must meet every 
day, such as eating. The state, and the 
American society we live in, also have 
a set of necessities. We can understand 
those necessities by looking at the opera- 
tion of that state around us today and all 
around the world. If we look at that 
operation, we begin to see the necessities 
of that state’s existence. 


The first one has already been men- 
tioned. For that state to exist, there’s the 
prime necessity that you and I do not 
exist. The second one is a very obvious 
one, which is, for the state-to exist, the 
relationship between men has to be a 
question of profit. Men don’t relate for 
mutual benefit or common benefit. Men 
relate for their own individual and exclu- 
sive benefit. The foundation of that state 
has become a notion which presumes that 
human life is a matter of profit, which 
presumes that the primacy of gain is 
beyond anything else in the society or in 
the arrangement of men’s lives; that 
America’s a society that buys and sells. 


Buying and selling is a metaphor. It’s 
a metaphor for America’s entire exist- 
ence in the world. And let us understand 
that that society buys and sells every 
day, and one of the things that it buys 
and sells is you and I and the person 
next to us, and that in order to exist it 
must continue to buy and sell us. The 


metaphor for America as it approaches 
the world is a simple metaphor. It’s a 
metaphor of property. America ap- 
proaches the world on the question of 
who owns it. And our relationship to 
each other, our relationship to those 
people around us, our relationship to 
those people we’ve never seen, or never 
touched, or never talked to, is all a 
question of whether or not we own them, 
and if we don’t, then who owns them? 
And if someone who’s wrong owns them, 
it’s a question of changing ownership, 
which we will do through the forcible 
process of theft. 


And the third thing I think we can see 
about that society, and the third thing 
that I’ve experienced as a participant in 
that society, has to do with a very simple 
notion. It’s a notion that in its basis is a 
way of seeing. Let us understand. One 
of the things a society provides as it 
operates is a way of seeing for its mem- 
bers. One of the ways we can understand 
America is that America teaches us to 
see, Having grown up in the middle of 
that society, we’ve been taught a way of 
looking at ourselves and looking at the 
world we live in. 


One of the particles of that vision that 
America has supplied, is an implicit 
notion about other people. It’s a way of 
understanding those people, and let us 
call that vision the notion of Enemy. To 
approach other people we have any 
number of ways of trying to understand 
what those people are, and who they are, 
and what they do. And there are any 
number of interpretations we can begin 
with, and the interpretations we begin 
with are generally reflected in whatever 
we see. If one goes out looking for some- 
thing, one generally finds it. 


The question we have to answer is: what 
is it that America has gone out looking 
for? How does society understand itself 
and understand the people and things it 
encounters? It understands that in terms 
of Enemy. That what the world is collect- 
ed in terms of, is a set of enemies and 
a set of allies to aid you against your 
enemies. And that every man that we run 
into and everything that we see must be 
understood in those terms. 


Logic of Enemy 


And the notion of Enemy is something 
that we do, and what it is is a very 
simple presumption that we make about 
other people. Which is, we immediately 
presume that the rest of the world is a 
threat to our own existence. If we try 
and understand—how is it that a society 
understands the world, and life itself, 
as a threat to its existence?—-there are 
two things that I conclude, which are 
perhaps the rest of the world and human 
lives are a threat to America’s existence. 
For certainly, as one looks around the 
world, one finds that were those lives to 
exist, the power of the American state 
would not. 


America looks out on the world and it 
sees itself and has made itself synony- 
mous with the negation of human beings. 
As it looks on the world, it can see 
human beings as nothing other than 
negations. What one does in a world 
that one presumes ‘to be one’s negation is 
very simple. One destroys it. The neces- 
sity of the American state is the absolute 
destruction of everything you and I know 
as human life. There is no way for that 
state to exist without its logical con- 
clusion, and its logical conclusion is that 
fact. Its logical conclusion is a barren 
earth. 


Its logical conclusion is that because, as 
it looks out into the world, it can see 
nothing besides that. There is no way for 
America to coexist with human life, for 
were it to coexist with human life it 
would not exist. And the possibility of 
America and the American state under- 
standing that is not present, because the 


“The notion of reality is something that is built by men, and what is real is a question of what 
those men build. And how it’s real is a question of how those men build it. ... There’s only one way 
that you and I will see the things we want to see, and that’s to build them.” 


American state cannot understand that, 
because it cannot see anything besides 
itself. As we look at the society, it’s 
a society that is doomed. It’s a society 
that is doomed for a very simple reason. 
Which is, even a society cannot exist 
without people. 


So that as we look at it, we look at a very 
simple, straightforward march towards 
death, towards the absolute, ultimate 
negation that any of us know. And you 
and I are faced with the problem of 
being in the middle of that. Not simply 
a problem of watching it, not simply a 
problem of reading about it. You and I 
live it every day. As we ask ourselves 
how that state is allowed to operate, how 
is it that it proceeds through the world, 
then what we have to say is, it proceeds 
through the world through you and I. 
It has nothing in itself. Its energy all 
comes from the lives that compose it. 


Life as revolution 


And this roomful of people, and 
thousands of roomsful of people just like 
this one around the world, are what 
makes America wrong. As we look at 
that phenomenon of America, it’s not 
simply a set of things that are done, it’s 
not simply a set of people that do them, 
let us be clear. It’s also how those 
things are done. So that as you and I 
approach that problem of the state, let 
us approach it from all those dimensions. 
It’s not simply a question of substituting 
new people to do it. It’s not simply a 
question of finding new things to be 
done. It’s also a question of finding new 
ways to do those. 


And the answer to those three problems 
is not an answer that I’ve got. It’s not an 
answer that I think any of us have. When 
that answer takes shape I know what I’ll 
call it. When that answer takes shape 
Tl call it ‘the Revolution. Because its 
the only answer to the state that I know. 
You and I are put in the position of 
having to wage a revolution. We're 
having to wage a revolution for one 
simple human fact 'that none of us can 
escape. Because without that revolution 
we don’t exist. 


We make the Revolution out of sheer 
necessity. The necessity, that all of ug 
feel we must exist and all of us must live 
—and it becomes inpossible for us to 
exist or for us to live without Revolution. 
Which is why, for all of our timidness 
and all of our cowardice, for all the 
things we’re frightened of, for all the 
things that can be done to us, we must 
do it, simply because it must be done. 
These, are things that we all encounter. 
These are things that have no rationale, 
or have no particular reason, or that no 
rationale or no reason explains. These are 
the things that become so clear to us 
that they become not arguments and not 
ideologies. They become not a formula- 
tion of dogma or formulation of politics. 
These things become life itself. 


And the Revolution has become life 
itself. It’s become life itself, and it’s 
inextricably pitted in a struggle against 
the society which has become synony- 
mous with death itself. And how does 
one make a revolution of life? How does 
one forget about history book notions of 
revolution? How does one take the fact 
of now, and go from there and make 
something which is not what we now 
live in? How does one take the fact of 
America and make something which is 
not a duplication of America under a 
new name? How does one take the fact 
of that process towards death and not let 
it march onward under a number of 
different banners, but act to stop it? 


I think the answer lies in something that, 
if I believed history books, or if I read 
the newspapers, I wouldn’t talk about. It 
lies in a notion which I think we all 
vaguely understand with the word 
“Love ”. If I believed the newspapers, I 
would know that would-be revolutionists 
don’t talk about Love. But if I read the 
newspapers I wouldn’t be spending my 
next three years in a federal prison. So 
let us try and understand that. What is 
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the idea of Love? What is that thing that 
is so basic and so precious to every 
man? What is that thing that, when the 
notion of it in our own physical im- 
mediacy comes forward, makes us all 
feel better than we've ever felt before? 


The Greeks understood that notion of 
Love as Eros, and Eros was not only a 
notion of Love, but it was seen as life 
itself. The Greeks considered life and 
love to be synonymous. If one wages a 
revolution of life, that revolution is an 
act of love—not for any other reason 
than that it has to be a revolution of 
life, and that if it isn’t, it isn’t. There 
is no such thing as the Revolution unless 
you and I not only exercise the capacity 
to destroy political institutions, which 
must be exercised. Unless not only do 
you and I exercise the capacity to destroy 
policies that must be destroyed. Not only 
do you and I exercise the capacity to 
deny the power to men who have used 
power for nothing other than to negate 
the lives of thousands upon thousands of 
people around the world. It’s more than 
that. 


Society of Love 


The Revolution exists when you and I 
exercise that capacity in ourselves, and 
bring that capacity into shape and to 
those people around us, that allows us 
to love, that allows us to build a society 
around that primary principle—the idea 
that men come together, that the lives we 
all lead are nothing but fragments of one 
larger life. And that as one approaches 
the world, one does not approach that as 
a set of fragments, one approaches that 
as an integrated whole, and that integrat- 
ed whole is known as mankind. The idea 
that none of us exists apart from that 
mankind, that none of us has personal 
solutions, none of us has group solu- 
tions. 


There is one solution. That is the solu- 
tion of men ail around the world standing 
up together as one. That is the only 
solution. The idea that a revolution 


made with love demands that solution. 
And that solution will be brought for- 
ward, not by leaders, not by the people 
such as I who stand up here today— 
because one person and five people and 
ten people and twenty people do not 
make a revolution. A revolution is made 


by the people. And it’s the people that 
you and I must deal with. And the initial 
preface of that revolution has to be a 
simple one. It has to be the simple state- 
ment that all of those lives are the 
people. That the people is not the 
majority of those lives. The people is 
not those lives that we consider to be 
worth saving, or we consider to be worth 
exercising. The people. The people as a 
singular. And the people is everybody. 
And no revolution will be made unless it 
presumes the value of everybody. The 
people will never have power until the 
people are given that power because they 
are one. 


It has to be the statement that the power 
we'll have is the power of gathering 
together. That the power we have comes 
out of the exercise of that love, not in 
the dynamic of postponement that you 
and IJ are familiar with in America. It is 
not tomorrow that it begins. It begins 
today. And it is not with them that it 
begins, it begins with us. As we look at 
the notion of Love and say: what are the 
necessities that that notion of Love 
demands? If we're talking about a 
politics that is based upon that principle, 
what does that politics look like? What 
is that society based upon a principle so 
vague as Love? 


And none of us, of course, has a final 
answer. But all of us can guess. At this 
point, I want to make my guesses. I 
would say of a society that loves, that 
society is built upon the lives of the 
people that compose it. That society is a 
participatory society. It’s not simply a 
society that votes every four years, or 
every two years, or every month, or every 
week, or every half hour. The substantia- 
tion of that society is a set of values on 
the part of its members, and the exercise 
of those values is not an exercise that’s 
simply made in voting. It’s an exercise 
that takes shape in all of the society’s 
forms. 


In all those forms there’s one basic state- 
ment, which is that every man has a 
right to reality. That reality is a political 
proposition. We’ve been taught and told 
continuously that what we ought to do is 
be realistic, so let us be realistic. If we’re 
realistic, We understand that the notion 
of reality is not something that’s set by 
Gods. The notion of reality is something 
that is built by men, and what is real 
is a question of what those men build. 
And how it’s real is a question of how 
those men build it. And the society 


based on the idea of Love is based on the 
principle that all men have a right to 
participate in the building of that 
reality; that no man has more right than 
another, and that no man has less right 
than another man; that all of us share in 
a reality that we build. 


We must do it! 


As we look at the shape of that reality, 
it’s a reality that can only take form in 
the principle of sharing. Love is a pro- 
cess of coming together. Love is some- 
thing that takes the broken and makes it 
whole. Love is something that heals. Love 
expressed in a society is a sharing opera- 
tion. The anathema to that notion of Love 
is the notion of capitalism. There is no 
such thing as private ownership, and 
there is no such thing as property in a 
society of Love. For private ownership 
and property to exist, presumes that 
those people that would own that pro- 
perty privately exist apart from one 
another, which would be an absolute con- 
tradiction of Love. 


That society based on Love is not a 
society that grants the right of righteous 
murder to any man. It presumes the 
value of all men. The presumption of 
that value is not an abstract theoretical 
doctrine. The presumption of that value 
is the way you and I operate every day 
as we make the Revolution. As the Revo- 
lution continues, you and I make it by 
doing the Revolution. It is not an 
instrumental process where we do A 
and B comes about—for if there’s one 
lie most of us have discovered about 
America, it is that notion of instrumental 
processes. We’ve been told throughout 
our lives that if you do A, B really 
happens. Let me stand here and testify 
that I did A for a long time and I never 
even saw B peek around the corner. 


So that, like it or not, I and the rest of 
us, have had to make a decision. That 
decision is very simple: if you want it, 
do it! And there ain’t no way around 
that that I’ve found; which means, if you 
want the Revolution, then we’ll have to 
do it. And doing it is not going to be 
easy. And doing it is not going to be 
without price, and doing it is not going 
to be without fun, but it has to be done 
and it will be done by us. And if it isn’t 
done by us it won’t be done. 


The doing of it takes shape in my mind 
to a certain kind of power. What we’re 
talking about in making a revolution is 
exercising power. We all know that one 
doesn’t make a revolution without power. 
So let us deal with the question of power. 
Let me say that the revolutionary ques- 
tion is not about who has power. The 
Tevolutionary question is about what 
power is. As we make a revolution, one 
of the things that we make is a new 
power. For it’s become very obvious in 
the advancement of the American state 
that the power that the American state 
exercises Is not a power that will liberate 
men; is not a power that will bring men’s 
lives closer to them; is not a power that 
will straighten men’s backs; is not a 
power that will get men off their knees. 


Lives to fruition 


You and I are in the position of having 
to develop and exercise a whole new 
kind of power. I think that power is 
inherent in that thing we understand as 
Love. The power that something such as 
Love has, is not the power that can, with 
the sweep of its hand, destroy everything 
that we know. It’s not that kind of power. 
We all know that. The power that that 
notion of Love has is not in its ability to 
destroy. The power that that notion of 
Love has is in its ability to bring lives 
to fruition. Something which America, 
and the death it is synonymous with, 
cannot do. 


The advantage that you and I hold in a 
struggle with the state is that the state 
cannot bring lives to reality. That state 
eannot bring fruition to human beings. 
And the immense power that you and I 
have, that we can exercise, is bringing 
those lives to fruition; is exercising a 
force that doesn’t deny them but builds 
them; is exercising a force that, much 
like the force of the sun, draws things 
towards it. It brings those things to com- 
pletion. It brings those things to growth 
and extension in the world. And that’s 
the power that we have. And none of us 
understands very much about that. None 
of us has been trained for that task. 
None of us has been armed and equipped 
with that power by the society. It’s some- 
thing that you start from ground zero. 
Which doesn’t mean you don’t start it. 
Which means simply that you’ve got a 
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longer way to go than you might have 
thought. 


But I think if there is one thing that I 
would like to close with tonight; if there 
is one thing that I would like to leave 
behind as my life goes off into a long 
row of iron bars. If there’s one thing that 
I would like to leave behind, it’s that 
notion. If there’s one thing I think we’re 
in danger of forgetting, it’s that notion. 
It’s become very fashionable to be 
callous. It’s become very fashionable to 
operate a politics which does not see 
other lives. It’s become very fashionable 
to approach the problem of politics, not 
as a way of teaching people to see; not as 
something that brings an immediate and 
beautiful benefit to those lives; not as a 
way for people to grab hold of their lives 
and exercise those lives. It’s become very 
fashionable to see ourselves in a politics 
which is simply seizing the reins of the 
state. 


If that continues I don’t think there’ll 
be a revolution. I think, as we’re intent 
on the Revolution, we have to understand 
that. But the one thing I would leave 
behind is that the Revolution must be 
done. And the Revolution must have a 
human face. I see two real errors as we 
pursue that—two errors that I’ve 
witnessed in three years of travelling 
around this country, giving close to a 
thousand speeches in those three years. 


And the first error is an error which 
really becomes, I think, political hedo- 
nism; that since the Revolution we’re 
talking about is supposed to bring 
people’s lives to flower, we presume that 
that can be done in isolation, and we 
make the Revolution synonymous with 
our own enjoyment, So that thousands 
upon thousands of people around the 
country sit around their houses and 
smoke dope, and call it “the Revolu- 
tion”. Nothing against sitting around 
your house and smoking dope, but it’s 
not the Revolution. We make the Revolu- 
tion synonymous with our own well- 
feeling, which it’s not synonymous with, 
because it’s bigger than you and I. It’s 
something..much bigger than simply us 
enjoying ourselves. 


The future is now 


On the other end, I think the mistake 
that’s been made in the name of the 
Revolution is the mistake that perhaps is 
the other end of the continuum; which 
is to presume that the Revolution is 
only weakened by having human beings 
in it; that a really strong revolution is a 
revolution that doesn’t have to depend 
on any people. It’s a revolution which 
has its sources, and has its roots, far 
beyond the existence of those people, so 
nobody is subject to such a tenuous 
existence as man holds. That’s taken 
Shape in an ideology that gives no 
recognition of individual human condi- 
tion. or gives no recognition of the fact 
that people are leading lives. It's an 
ideology that pursues itself for its own 
sake; an ideology which, because of that, 
must ultimately-end up crushing people, 
ourselves included. 


Between those two things, I think there’s 
the possibility. As I look at it, between 
those two things there’s the future. I’m 
convinced that our future is our present. 
I'm convinced that as you and I talk 
about what kind of world we live in 
then, that that will happen as you and I 
live in the world now, and as you and I 
build that world now. If there’s one state- 
ment I would leave behind, it’s a very 
simple statement that I would close with, 
which is: that there’s no direction to go 
except forward. There’s no place to run, 
there’s no place to hide. 


There’s only one way that you and I will 
get out of it. There’s only one way that 
you and I will see the things we want 
to see, and that’s to build them. And that 
may be a painful process. That may be a 
process in which any number of people 
expend any amount of energy. It may be 
a process where you and I will have to 
endure any number of things which don’t 
seem to us to be pleasant. And it must be 
done. It must be done for a very simple 
reason. The simple reason that life is 
sacred, and that in exercising that sacred- 
ness, you and I find our own lives. 


In finding our own lives, we find the 
lives of the people around us, and in 
finding the lives of the people around us, 
you and I give those people a future they 
don’t have. And with that future it 
begins to be possible for you and I to 
explore precisely,what it does mean to 
be a human being. You and I begin to 
look forward to a future in which oppres- 
sion is not synonymous with existence 
and blood is not synonymous with the 
exercise of that existence. 
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USA’s National Masochism Day 


Kevin McGrath writes: There never was 
any middle alternative for America in 
Vietnam between “victory” and with- 
drawal. Since last year’s Tet Offensive 
it has been impossible to disguise the fact 
that “victory” just wasn’t on. 


But always ‘“‘reasonable” opponents of 
the war have fudged, tried to invent 
some mythical middle way, some “ reali- 
stic”’ way of hiding from the reality. 
Now the game is almost up, and opposi- 
tion to the war has been led to the brink 
of the essential demand-—immediate and 
unconditional withdrawal of the armed 
forces of America and her clients. 


“Stop the Bombing”, ‘Peace Talks 
Now ”, and so forth, were slogans that 
missed the central point—which was that 
America had not, and never has had, any 
Tights in Vietnam. 


But while the Vietnam war continues to 
tbe seen by most of its opponents as a 
blunder, rather than a crime, the opposi- 
tion fight as moral cripples. For if 
‘America’s presence in Vietnam is not a 
crime, then the alternatives are that it is 
‘a morally righteous crusade, or that it is 
a pragmatic piece of real politik, and 
that moral considerations just don’t 
enter into it. 


Neither of these two positions are 
morally comfortable ones from which to 
defend a call for unconditional with- 
drawal. (The fact that the “crusade” 
excuse has so often been called in to 
camouflage, or supplement, the real 
politik argument, demonstrates the need 
felt for a moral justification of an 
amoral policy. This now backfires against 
the desire of the liberal advocates of real 
politik in Vietnam to cut their losses 
and get out.) 


So, although the breadth and mass of 
support for Moratorium Day in America 
fast week was impressive, there was 
something phoney about much of it, 
something of the bandwagon. 


Which perhaps makes it understandable 
that Hubert Humphrey was able to find 
something in the occasion to which he 
could respond. On Friday, HHH went to 
see his victorious former rival in the 
White House: 


“I tried to make clear to him what 
I thought the meaning of the Mora- 
torium Day was. I told him of the 
depth of feeling about the war that 
had gripped this country, that the 
country was sick to the teeth over it, 
and that he must act dramatically to 
end it.” 


And he went on to tell Nixon that he 
had never been able to sense this 
feeling while he was _ vice-president. 
“Now I’m out and among the people, I 
can feel it as I never did before.” 


More Vietnams 


Wall Street bankers, and politicians who 
were formerly among those most deeply 
committed to the Vietnam war, were 
with those who took part in the vigils, 
marches and other forms of protest that 
made up Moratorium Day. Obviously, 
the full implications that need to be 
drawn from the war—if America and 
the world are to be saved from the 
policies that will give rise to fresh 
Vietnams—have not been understood by 
many, probably by most, of the millions 
of Americans who took part in one way 
or another. 


The absurdity that an unknown number 
of soldiers, going on patrol in Vietnam, 
wore black armbands to demonstrate 
solidarity with the Moratorium, and in 
one case killed three “ Viet Cong ” while 
on that patrol, brings home poignantly 
the gap between the awareness that the 
war must end, and the realisation that 
“wars will cease when men refuse to 
fight,” and not before. 


An increasing number of Americans are, 


Strike of 100,000 miners 


dan Dougall writes: More than 120,000 
miners were on unofficial strike through- 
out Britain on Tuesday, striking for 
better conditions for the lower paid 
men. Exactly half of the strikers are 
surface workers—the men concerned. 
The remainder are face workers, striking 
in solidarity. 

This is reportedly the first time in the 
history of the mines that surface workers 
have received this ,kind of sympathy. 
These men are often older men who have 
spent years working the face, who 
because of age, illness or accident, are 
no longer fit enough to go on working 
below. They are given surface work, 
taking home perhaps £10 after deduc- 
tions, in contrast to the good money they 
earned previously. 


Coal is a dying industry, and there must 
be a certain nostalgia about leaving, even 
though conditions are probably more 
physically arduous than anywhere else. 
Now in Britain there are 300,000 miners 
remaining, compared with 700,000 in 
1957—-most of those leaving are describ- 
ed ad “natural wastage” by the manage- 
ment. 


But as one man said, “Even if the 
industry is dying, it’s about time people 
Tealised that the men in it are not. While 
there’s still work here, we’ll need a 
decent wage and a shorter week”. The 
miners want the surface workers’ pay 
increased by 27s weekly, to give them a 
minimum wage of £15, with a 40 hour 
week, inclusive of meal breaks. 


The National Coal Board have agreed to 


meet the pay claim, but want the men 
to accept a 40-hour week exclusive of 
breaks. Lord Robens, chairman of the 
NCB, in a television interview with strik- 
ing miners on Monday last, asked the 
men: “Are you deciding that anarchy 
pays off?” “ Yes! ” they shouted, “ Look 
what it did for the dustmen! ” 


While a leader of the National Union 
of Mineworkers in Leicestershire said on 
on Monday last: “It seems that we have 
Teached the position where anarchy is 
taking over from democracy and that the 
1944 agreement which brought about this 
union is being shredded to bits”. Two 
of the most encouraging statements I’ve 
heard for some time. 


of course, coming to see this, at least 
within the context of Vietnam. 


The USAF deserter in San Diego burning 
his military identification card at a 
University of California rally; the un- 
known saboteurs who set on fire draft 
board offices in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
or heaved a Molotov cocktail through 
the window of an ordnance research 
laboratory at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, as their contribution to Mora- 
torium Day. 


No-one seems sure, even approximately, 
how many people did take part in 
Moratorium Day. Perhaps there were one 
million assembled in traditional demon- 
trations of one kind or another. But these 
were the tip of the iceberg. 


At least 50% of the 1,100,000 students 
in New York’s school system are believed 
to have stayed away, encouraged no 
doubt by the announced decision of the 
school board not to penalise absentees. 
One school had 93% of its pupils away, 
and half its staff. 


Thousands of commuters kept their head- 
lights on as they drove to work in 
solidarity; thousands wore black arm- 
bands; thousands stayed away altogether. 
And there were the institutional protests 
—the flags at half mast on public build- 
ings in city after city, the church bells 
tolling out for the dead. 


Unloading guilt 


But even here, there were the signs 
of the failure to realise what America 
has done in Vietnam. For four days, 
Bethel College in Newton, Kansas, tolled 
its bell once every four seconds—once 
for every American killed in Vietnam: 
that is, nearly 40,000 by now. But that’s 
a drop in the ocean of those who have 
died in Vietnam as a result of America’s 
intervention since World War II. 


Still the refusal to face up to this, and 
to its implications, gets in the way of 
the unequivocal call for withdrawal. In- 
stead, the mirage of Vietnamisation of 
the war, and of an “honourable with- 
drawal”, floats before the eyes of those 
who are unable to see that there is no 
honour in delaying withdrawal from a 
dishonourable war. 


So the process gets under way of unload- 
ing the responsibility and the guilt for 
the war onto America’s dupes and colla- 
borators in Vietnam, and the likelihood 
grows that when America does decide to 
“bug out ” (and a plan exists for shifting 
out completely within a period of four 
weeks) it will be done in such a way as 
to maximise the subsequent turmoil and 
bloodshed. 


It’s as if the American government was 
trying to set up a self-fulfilling prophecy 
of large scale massacres and genocide 
when they depart, in order to “justify ” 


BIAFRA: DIRECT ACTION 


from page 1 


exposé of the media. The new service is 
a result of the recognition of our own 
failure to break the “conspiracy of 
silence ”. 


We have been perplexed and dismayed 
to find that our most obvious ally on this 
issue—which must be regarded as the 
Single most damning indictment of this 
country at this time—has been not the 
Observer, not the Guardian; not even the 
Black. Dwarf—but a conservative journal, 
the Spectator. 


Still the best selection, with generous discounts for other causes, and 


all profits to Peace News. 
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We hope that increased material, without 
censorship, may be part of the “ testing 
of the truth” which is now so despera- 
tely needed, and forms a large part of 
non-violent action in itself, as Gandhi 
pointed out. 


It is in order to see a change of British 
policy, based on the facts and not on 
colonial myths, that a group of journa- 
lists have now joined with us in present- 
ing the special coverage on pages 5 and 
6—and in presenting other news not 
related to the war. They are giving their 
time and experience to see the facts in 
print. 


But all of us involved with Peace News 
have to go far beyond this new. depar- 
ture, for exposés are mere self-indulg- 
ence if they do not lead directly to 
awareness and to change. The point we 
have to press, and harder now than ever, 
is that nothing any of us are doing, and 
no mere extension of what we are 
already doing, will be sufficient to halt 
this war. 


RoGcerR Moopy 


Reactions to this editerial will be wel- 
come. It is hoped to have another meet- 
ing of the Peace News direct action 


group very soon. 


by hindsight the American involvement. 
The only ethically defensible move for 
the American government—if it really 
anticipates that withdrawai will be 
followed by what  arch-liberal-hawk 
Joseph Alsop predicted in his Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune column on Friday, 
October 17 (“the cold-blooded massacre 
of a couple of million South Vietnamese 
who would put their faith and trust in 
the United States ’)—would be to take 
the potential victims with them. 


There is plenty of room for them. Noam 
Chomsky has suggested Arizona as a 
suitable place for them to settle. But no 
such offer will be made. The possibility 
of a million or so non-white immigrants 
is far less acceptable than the possibility 
of such a hypothetical massacre. 


In fact, it is clear that for Joseph Alsop 
at any rate and, he implies, for President 
Nixon such a massacre only really takes 
on importance in terms of its effects on 
America’s internal politics. Having stated 
baldly that at least 14 million Vietnamese 
“who have put their faith and trust in 
the United States ” will be massacred in 
the event of a “ bug-out ”’, he goes on to 
say that this would not be the worst 
result. 


“Yet the worst consequence of a bug-out, 
as President Nixon keeps emphasising to 
many people he has talked to recently, 
will be right here, at home in America.” 
He goes on, “The first American defeat 
in. a war, followed by the grisly con- 
sequences overseas that have been 
described above, will be enough to 
poison our political life for a quarter of 
a century.” 


Against that, what are the deaths.of a 
few million Vietnamese? 


Next stage in the process of radicalising 
(or should it be humanising) the anti-war 
consensus in America, will be the two-day 
Moratorium planned for November 14 
and 15—helped on its way, no doubt, by 
Vice-President Spiro Agnew’s denuncia- 
tion of last week’s demonstration ‘as 
“National masochism encouraged by an 
effete corps of impudent slobs who 
characterise themselves as intellectuals.” 


Most of those intellectuals supported the 
Vietnam war so long as they thought 
there was a chance of winning. There’s a 
long way still to go. 
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NIGERIA/BIAFRA SPECIAL 


A case of 
Grub Stree 
servility 


The Nigerian government, and its 
ally the British government, have 
four main methods for getting their 
propaganda into the press. Some- 
times this is done through pressure 
exerted by British companies in- 
terested in Nigeria. This applies 
most strongly to West Africa, the 
house magazine of coast big busi- 
nessmen, and less strongly to the 
Financial Times and other news- 
papers read largely by ‘business- 
men. 

The second method is use of the 
Commonwealth 


whose past support of a united 
Nigeria and hope of keeping in with 
the present Nigerian government 
makes most of them anti-Biafran, A 
third method is the persuasion ‘and 
financial help offered by the Nige- 
rian government’s two public rela- 
tions companies in London. The 
fourth method is pressure exercised 
through the Foreign and Common- 
wealth Office. This last is seen 
most clearly in the case of the 
Sunday Times. 


The men who have shaped the 
Sunday Times policy on Nigeria 
and Biafra are Frank Giles, the 
Foreign and Deputy Editor and 
chief foreign leader writer, and 
Nicholas Carroll, the Diplomatic 
Correspondent. Neither man could 
by any stretch of the imagination 
be described as an expert on Africa, 
but both pride themselves on their 
close and loyal links with Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


By following the misleading and 
frequently untrue line put out by 
the Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office and by suppressing informa- 
tion from one of the two countries 


correspondents, at war, Giles and Carroll have not 
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Peace News begins this week a series of articles on 
how the national press in Britain has suppressed 
reportage on the war. Next week: The Observer. 


only betrayed the truth but made 
their paper look idiotic. 


For the first ten months of the war, 
the Sunday Times almost ignored 
the war. It was not until the starva- 
tion grew acute in Biafra last sum- 
mer, and public interest grew 
intense, that the Sunday Times sent 
reporters—to Lagos. True, it did 
carry a story from Freddy Forsyth 
in Biafra, but carried another story 
later to say (untruthfully) that 
Forsyth was in Biafra as a propa- 
gandist and had joined the Biafran 
army. 


Cut-down 


A Sunday Times staff reporter, 
Alexander Mitchell, did get to 
Biafra and was much impressed by 
what he saw. His report was there- 
fore confined to a long account of 
the flight into Biafra but only a 
few, cut-down paragraphs on the 
situation there. Meanwhile, Sunday 
Times men with the Nigerian sides 
made wild pro-Nigerian predictions 
(“Biafrans are near to total col- 
lapse ”»—September 8, 1968) which 


they supplemented with stories, 
written in London, blaming Biafran 
starvation on Ojukwu. 


The Sunday Times editorials were 
more emetic, because more unc- 
tuous, than any that have appeared 
in the British press. ‘“‘ However 
heartfelt the arguments for the 
cessation of arms supplies to the 
Federals, actually to have stopped 
them would have done little more 
than to afford British consciences 
the luxury of a moral thrill.” 


The leader writer, believed to be 
Giles, was so pleased by this phrase 
that he used it again on December 
15, saying that stopping the arms 
would produce no benefit ‘“ unless 
a moral thrill can be called a bene- 
fit.” Another leader, “ Ojukwu Must 
Go”, introduced the impudent and 
racialistic notion that Britain had 
the right not only to crush an 
African nation but at the same 
time to appoint and depose its 
leaders. 


When pro-Biafran sentiment 
appeared damaging to his govern- 
ment, Harold Wilson made his pre- 


Continued overleaf 


The story which the Sunday Times refused to print—SUZANNE CRONJE 
describes how the Red Cross changed its conditions on aid flights into Biafra 


A QUESTION OF RELIE 


Two months ago, at the beginning of 
August, the International Committee of 
the Red Cross (ICRC), which has its 
headquarters in Geneva, submitted to 
Nigeria and Biafra separately a draft 
agreement on daylight relief flights into 
Biafra’s Uli airstrip. 


The new plan resulted from a meeting of 
the ICRC with donor countries which 
were growing anxious about the con- 
tinued suspension of the ICRC airlift—it 
was then eight, weeks since the shooting 
down by the Nigerians on June 5 of an 
ICRC aircraft, which had led to the sus- 
pension of the ICRC night relief flights. 


The draft agreement was received with 
scorn in lLagos—Dr Okoi Arikpo, 
Nigeria’s External Affairs Commissioner, 
said its provisions showed “a disregard 
for propriety”. The Biafrans, after some 
thought, decided to accept it. 


It was not an easy decision for General 
Ojukwu. Uli is Biafra’s main link with 
the world for all essential purposes, and 
although alternative landing facilities 
have been built, its loss might threaten 
Biafra’s existence. The Nigerians, who 
are very well aware of this, have con- 
centrated all their efforts in recent 
months on knocking out the airstrip, but 
their Ilyushin bombers and MIGs have 
so far failed to cause serious damage. 


This failure has been largely due to the 
fact that the airstrip has only been used 
during the hours of darkness. During the 
day, thanks to an excellent camouflage 
system, Uli is invisible from the air. At 
night, when planes take off or come in 
to land, the runway is illuminated only 
for a few seconds at a time—too short 
a period for the Nigerians to aim well 
enough to score direct hits. 


Daylight flights 


The acceptance of a daylight airlift 
means that the airstrip will be exposed 
for the first time, if not to direct military 
attack, then at least to aerial reconnais- 
sance. Ojukwu was warned by several of 
his military advisers not to take this 
security risk but decided to do so because 
of his concern for Biafra’s civilians. 


Nevertheless, Biafra has consistently 
demanded effective international or other 
third-party guarantees that Nigerians 
will not exploit the daylight relief 


arrangements to their own military advan- 
tage. This Biafran condition has been 


stated whenever the subject of daylight 
relief has come up. For instance, in a 
widely reported Biafran government an- 
nouncement, dated June 18; by Biafra’s 
London representative in a press state- 
ment on July 8; and in connection with 
the acceptance by Biafra in August of 
the ICRC draft agreement for daylight 
flights. 


It may be, as has recently been suggested 
by an ICRC official, that Biafra’s request 
for third-party guarantees receded into 
the background during the August nego- 
tiations—perhaps because the _ initial 
ICRC draft agreement required “that 
the parties to the conflict shall pledge 
themselves to facilitate the mercy flights 
and to refrain from any intervention, 
either in the air or on the ground, within 
the limits of the air corridor, during the 
time reserved for the ICRC airlift.” 


Unfortunately, the agreement which was 
eventually signed between the ICRC and 
Nigeria in Lagos on September 13 bears 
little resemblance to the ICRC draft of 
August 4. Not only does it not contain 
such a ‘pledge, but it specifically states 
that the agreement “shall be without 
prejudice to military operations by the 
Federal Military Government ”’. 


As it has been suggested that the 
Biafrans, in objecting to this clause, 
were merely quibbling, it may be of 
interest to list some of the important 
divergences between the original pro- 
posals and the Lagos version. 


1. Whereas the August proposals pro- 
vided for Biafran representation in the 
Commission controlling the movement of 
relief cargo and personnel, the Lagos 
agreement not only excludes Biafra from 
membership but gives the Nigerian 
member of the Commission the right to 
exclude any passenger or consignment 
as he sees fit. 


This means that Lagos can stop relief 
distribution within Biafra by refusing 
to inelude, say, tyres in the cargo. The 
Nigerians have already said that “such 
items as fuel and spare parts for radios, 
vehicles and aircraft which the rebels 
commandeer for military purposes ” will 
be barred. 


2. While the original ICRC draft pro- 
poses two operational bases—Santa 
Isabel and Cotonu—the agreement with 
Lagos provides for the use of Cotonu 
only, making it even easier for Nigeria 
to terminate Biafra’s vital relief supplies 
at will. 


3. The..August proposals which Biafra 
accepted made clear and permanent 
flight arrangements in specifying routes, 
call signs, radio communications and 
flight schedules. The Lagos version 
merely states that these details “shall be 
as agreed from time to time by the ICRC 
with the Nigerian Air Force and the 
Nigerian Army”. 


4 Most important, perhaps, as far as 
Biafra is concerned, the final version 
gives Nigeria the right to call down 
planes to land in Lagos but does not 
mention the corresponding Biafran right 
to return to base any aircraft which has 
so landed, as agreed between Biafra and 
the ICRC in Geneva on August 27. 
Biafra’s reservations on this point are 
particularly relevant in the light of re- 
peated statements on the subject by 
Chief Enahoro, Nigeria’s Information 
Commissioner. ' 


Guarantees 


Enahoro has said that all flights into 
Biafra must be inspected in Lagos. (The 
ICRC had no absolute assurance that 
Nigeria will use her right to call down 
planes for “spot checks” with dis- 
cretion.) Moreover, after he signed the 
agreement on behalf of the Nigerian 
government on September 13, Chief 
Enahoro explained that any aircraft en 
route to Biafra which might be forced to 
land in Lagos for inspection, would have 
‘to continue to, Uli—apparently regard- 
less of Biafran objections. 


5. Biafran suspicions were further 
aroused by the “supplementary” clause 
—which, needless to say, did not appear 
in the original draft—stating that the 
agreement would be valid for only three 
weeks and that it would not be allowed 
to prejudice Nigerian military opera- 
tions. 

6. Moreover, the Lagos version laid 
down that Nigerian air space ‘‘ must be 
vacated not later that 5 pm ”—an hour 
earlier than originally envisaged. This 
meant that for an hour or more of day- 
light the uncamouflaged airstrips would 
present an easy target. 


This may not have been the Nigerian 
intention, but the Biafrans, confronted 
by the documents signed in Lagos, con- 
cluded that it was. They accordingly 
renewed their demand for third-party 
guarantees to ensure that Nigeria would 
take no unfair advantage. 


Considering what happened to the 
Cross River scheme, Biafra’s faith in 
international safeguards is almost touch- 
ing. The scheme, an American proposal 
made early this year, envisaged the 
ferrying of relief up the Cross River into 
Biafra. The Biafrans accepted it in prin- 
ciple—so did the Nigerians at one stage 
—and the plan won enthusiastic inter- 
national support. At the end of July the 
Biafran Co-ordinator on Relief went to 
Geneva to negotiate the scheme with the 
Nigerians and the Americans. 


Two former US landing ships, the Donna 
Mercedes and the Donna Maria, were 
already in Lagos, laden with relief 
material and waiting to sail up river. 
The Biafrans returned to Geneva on 
August 27 for renewed talks on the Cross 
River scheme. But despite Biafra’s wil- 
lingness, Lagos had other plans. 


On September 1, the Nigerian Governor 
of the Rivers State, addressing a press 
conference in Lagos, said it had been 
suggested that these ships should be put 
into use by his government. A week or 
so later the Donna Maria sailed out of 
Lagos for Calabar—with supplies “for 
Nigerian war victims”, according to a 
Nigerian report. 


The Donna Mercedes followed a few days 
ater ‘with a mixed cargo including spare 
parts for vehicles” (a consignment 
which the Nigerians, if it were destined 
for Biafra, would bar as ‘‘ war materi- 
als”). A US AID official in Lagos was 
quoted as saying that the ships would 
operate under the Nigerian Red Cross 
instead of being used in the Cross River 
Scheme for which they were originally 
brought to Nigeria. 


Nobody commented—least of all the State 
Department in Washington, which had 
earier tried to shame Biafra into accep- 
ting the plan. The US embassy in London 
appeared surprised a fortnight ago to 
hear of the development—their Africa 
section had not been informed. Nor, it 
appears, had the Biafrans. 


This emergency news service on the 
Nigeria/Biafra war is provided weekly 
by Peace News with the co-operation of 
a group of British journalists and other 
experts on the war. Donations for the 
“ Nigeria/Biafra News Service” will be 
gratefully received at Peace News, 5 
Caledonian Rd, London N1. 
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NIGERIA/BIAFRA SPECIAL 


‘1now know how Dachau worked’ 


In September this year, Monsignor 
Bruce Kent went to Biafra for ten 
days as a guest of Caritas. The 
following observations were made 
in a talk he gave last week to the 
Co-ordinating Committee for Action 
on Nigeria/Biafra, of which 
Monsignor Kent is Secretary. 


Caritas now has about 130 European 
priests and nuns working on relief in 
Biafra. It accounts for half the supplies 
getting in, now that the Red Cross has 
withdrawn and the work is divided with 
the World Council of Churches. 


The operation is really amazing when 
you consider it is being carried out in 
an area the size of Rutland—120 miles 
long and 60 miles wide—with only 
a couple of main roads. So is the honesty 
with which relief has been distributed. 


True there is minor bribery as in most 
African countries (two cigarettes given to 
check-point soldiers before they let you 
through!), while there have been some 
cases of hijacking of supplies (they go 
under armed guard). But only 5% of total 
aid gets lost between the distributing 
centre and the people who need it. 


What happens down the line is more 
difficult to say. I did, admittedly, see 
some relief foods being openly sold in the 
markets. But virtually none of it goes to 
the soldiers. 


* * * 


I calculate that there is going to be a 
large amount of suppressed emotion 
released against Biafra’s white ex- 
patriates—even those closest to the 
people through the feeding operations— 
when the war ends. 


People in responsible government posi- 
tion are forced into degrading situations 
because of the absolute poverty and 
hunger. They come along to you at 
night-fall, ostensibly, to discuss politics, 
but very soon they are asking you to 
spare them a cup of garri. Feelings of 
inferiority are going to boil over when 
the situation changes, 


At the moment, of course, there is very 


definite hostility building up against the 
Red Cross workers, because of IRC 
refusal to fly. 
* * * 

From the roads the general situation 
does not seem so bad. But then you go 
into the refugee camps, and discover 
what the destitution is really like. The 
most appalling thing is to see the change 
that comes over oneself. I would say to 
myself ‘“There’s horror” and immedi- 
ately afterwards, “Now its time for 
lunch.” 


Such compartmentalisation is absolutely 
dreadful. I now know exactly how Dachau 
was able to work. 


** * * 


The worst thing I saw was the prison. 
Until Africa Concern started flying in 
foods especially for Nigerian POWs, 
this was the most destitute area of all. 
Even here, however, rank could pull 
privileges. 

For while on one side of the compound 
you had the ordinary soldiers in terrible 
conditions, on the other side you had the 
officers and political prisoners in com- 


parative comfort. Some of them were so 
well-kept and sleek they might have 
made an American baseball team. 


Biafra’s own condemned prisoners have 
been in gaol for months. I was given to 
understand they had not been executed 
yet, because the Federals had taken ail 
the gallows... 


* * * 


One last observation. It’s quite untrue 
that visitors to Biafra are brainwashed. 
Indeed, I found it very difficult to find 
anyone to talk to about politics. Eventu- 
ally I found a government official. 


On the other hand, the people often ask, 
when reflecting on Britain’s role in the 
war, “Why did the Father (Britain) 
choose this son and not that one?” I 
came away with the conviction that we 
need to send many more people from 
England to Biafra. 


True, there have been journalists and a 
very few MPs and the Bishop of 
Birmingham from the Anglican side. 
But it’s high time other public figures 
went—including some Bishops or 
Cardinals’ from the Catholic Church. 


Wilson’s magical mystery 
tour—and now Foley’s 


Harold Wilson has rejected the Labour 
Party’s call for a cessation of arms to 
Nigeria, which was passed almost unani- 
mously at the Party Conference earlier 
this month. 


What is not generally known, however, 
is that while the Labour Party has con- 
sistently failed to influence its leader 
(and doesn’t seem to want to), it is 
completely disillusioned with him over 
Biafra. 


Just before the Brighton conference, 
Wilson was invited to defend govern- 
ment policy in front of the National 
Executive. He was asked what it had 
achieved. 


A case of 
Grub Street 
servility 


from page 5 

posterous journey to Lagos in April 
this year, accompanied not by 
reporters capable of discovering 
what was happening but by the 
courtiers of the lobby and the diplo- 
matic correspondents. Nicholas 
Carroll, true to form, had meetings 
in Lagos with both his prize 
contacts, the British High Com- 
missioner and the Russian Ambas- 
sador, the two men who are co- 
operating in the military action 
against Biafra. 


Ambassador Romanoff, so Carroll 
afterwards told his friends, was 
shortly going back to Russia “ and 
I don’t think he’s sorry because, 
frankly, he doesn’t take Africans 
any more seriously than we do.” 
This information will no doubt 
cause relief to the Biafrans at the 
other end of Romanoff’s rockets. 


Between July 1968 and July 1969 
no reports on Biafra appeared in 
the Sunday Times, although articles 
by Chinua Aehebe and Richard 
West appeared in the Colour 
Magazine, very tastefully sandwich- 


ed between advertisements for BP 
oil (which is behind the war) and 
slimming aids—not a commodity 
much in demand in Biafra. 


On March 9, 1969, the Sunday 
Times leader suggested that Britain 
should stop sending arms if Nigeria 
continued “indiscriminate bomb- 
ing of civilians.” The bombing con- 
tinued and is continuing but the 
Sunday Times still advocates arms 
for Nigeria (April 6, 1969). 


The worst journalistic crime of 
the Sunday Times has been its 
refusal to print the truth about the 
negotiations over the Red Cross 
flights. An article explaining this 
was turned down for the issue of 
September 21, 1969. The following 
Sunday Times (September 28) 
carried a leader “The Silent 
Lobby ”, which, after an argument 
of staggering ignorance and con- 
taining two straight lies, jeered at 
the “Biafran Lobby” for their 
silence. 


Many journalists on the Sunday 
Times, and those readers who were 
naive enough to expect that their 
arguments would be heard, protest- 
ed in vain to the Sunday Times, 
which published only a letter, cut 
by four-fifths, from the Biafran 
representative in London, Ignatius 
Kogbara. The Sunday Times refus- 
ed to run the article by Suzanne 
Cronjé, an'expert on this subject, 
which we publish this week. 


“Tt got me an interview with General 
Gowon,” Wilson allegedly replied. ‘‘ And 
what did you do with that?” asked the 
National Executive. “I got the bombing 
stopped of hospitals and schools ”’,. said 
Wilson—at which the National Executive 
reportedly burst into loud laughter. 


Not surprisingly, there is news from 
Lagos that the Nigerian Broadcasting 
Service has found the British prime 
minister its hero of the decade. 


On October 8, in one of its English- 
speaking programmes, it described 
Wilson as “A man of conviction... 
who has been able to put emotion aside 
and stand above the childish clamour of 
the unenlightened crowd in determining 
his policies.” The Labour Party was 
accused of “ gross naivety” in believing 
that the stopping of arms sales to Nigeria 
would bring peace, while every confid- 
ence was shown that, “just as events are 
now proving Mr Wilson’s economic poli- 
cies right, so they will vindicate his 
policies on the Nigerian crisis.” 


Wilson sent one of his junior Ministers 
on yet another magical mystery tour, 
last week. Maurice Foley, of the Foreign 
and Commonwealth Office is now visiting 
East African states “to discuss the war ”. 
As Sir Louis Mbanefo, Biafran Chief 
Justice, pointed out on October 16, “ any 
time a move for a cease-fire is made, a 
British Minister starts travelling.” 


The re-iteration of Ojukwu’s offer of 
unconditional talks, made last week 
through the Gabonese President Albert 
Bongo, came after Maurice Foley started 
travelling. But the Federal government 
still appears to insist that Biafra accept 
last month’s OAU resolution on the war, 
which “essentially enjoined both sides to 
accept the territorial integrity of Nigeria 
before talks” (Bridget Bloom, Financial 
Times, October 17). 


However, in his October 16 talk, Sir 
Louis mentioned what could be a signi- 
ficant shift in the British attitude to 
Nigerian unity. He said that Britain had 
told “us ” (Biafra) that it: 


“ce 


. . . does not care whatever and 
whether Nigeria remains one state, or 
agrees to be divided into two or more 
states, if that is what both sides agree 
to in any settlement.” 


Will this change of emphasis be pressed 
in Lagos, or is it simply an indication of 
a withdrawal of British moral responsi- 
bility for one of the worst historical and 
and diplomatic blunders of the century? 
The fact that Foley is running around 
East Africa, rather than Lagos, points to 
the former. 

RoGER Moopy 


Shell Oil 
hit hard 

by Biafran | 
raids 


A month’s silence on the “state of the 
war” has been broken. Last week, Biafra 
Radio reported the repulse of a large 
Federal attack in three sectors, Onitsha, 
Okigwi and south of Owerri. (West 
Africa, October 18.) 


Nigeria’s Commissioner for , Education, 
Mr Briggs, also referred to ‘“a recent 
action” in the Southern sector and 
claimed extensive damage of Uli air- 
strip. 


Two Federal combat planes killed 50 
civilians and wounded over 200 others on 
October 10, during a raid on Mbano. 
Joint Hospital, Okigwi, according to 
Biafran Overseas Press (October 11). 


But the major initiative seem to have 
come from the Biafran air force (recently 
re-equipped) and from guerrillas. 


In the last fortnight, according to 
Federal sources, three Biafran air-raids 
have taken place over Benin, killing 
five people. Seven thousand workers at 
a rubber factory were laid-off for two 
days “for re-organisation” (Nigerian 
Radio, October 15). After another attack 
on Sapele, causing a fire in a Mobil 
storage tank and damaging the SS Free- 
town, a Guinea Gulf Line vessel (sub- 
sidiary of Elder Dempster), seven 
workers were admitted to hospital 
(Nigeria Radio, October 16). The African 
Timber and Plywood Company’s factory 
was also reported out of commission for 
a while. 


A report from Biafra two weeks ago 
alleged that the Shell-BP Trans-Niger 
pipeline had been blown-up somewhere 
west of Rumuekpe. Understandably, no 
Federal sources are admitting this, But 
the action could temporarily reduce 
Shell-BP’s output by 100,000 barrels a 
day—some 40% of its production. 


Some insight into the losses suffered by 
oil producers was given recently by the 
BBC Overseas Service, which stated that 
oil production during August had drop- 
ped by 50,000 barrels, and hy Jim 
Hoagland (Clearing House for Nigeria/ 
Biafra Bulletin, USA, No 24) writing on 
October 7. 


Says Hoagland, “Feariof Biafran air 
raids and ground attacks by infiltrators 
is cutting into oil production more than 
the actual physical damage caused by the 
attacks.” He cites a “reliable source ” 
that, during May, Shell-BP’s -produc- 
tion was down to 373,000 barrels daily 
——that it dropped another 23,000 during 
June, and another 41,000 during July. 


The Federal government states its in- 
tention to put its Port Harcourt refinery 
back into operation in March 1970, but 
the Biafrans, on October 9, called this 
“untrue” and “designed to boost the 
morale of British investors in oil refinery 
in Port Harcourt.” 


The Biafran government challenged 
Lagos to publish figures for oil praduc- 
tion (officially classified) so that these 
investors might “know the truth”. 


On Monday, this week, the Biafrans also 
claimed that their guerrillas had been 
responsible “by sabotage ” for the death 
of Federal air force commander, Shittu 
Alao, killed in an air crash on October 
16. Colonel Alao’s replacement is, accord- 
ing to Bridget Bloom (Financial Times, 
October 17), awaited “with great in- 
terest” since he had “ often been criticis- 
ed for the apparent ineffectiveness of 
the air force in the war.” 

RoGer Moopy 


A demonstration against Shell-BP takes 
place on October 24 at Shell Interna: 


tional Centre, Waterloo Bridge, London. 
Further details—see page 9° ye 
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NEXT WEEK 


The two faces of Sir’ 
Alec Douglas-Home 


Renata Adler 
Letter from Biafra 


Echoes of an old debate in the Commons 


SLAVE TRADING IN ANIMALS 


Roger Moody writes: Neither the animal 
welfare bodies, nor the National Farmers 
Union, set the style for this week’s 
Commons debate on factory farming— 
which ended with the government finally 
sanctioning enormous suffering on our 
farms, and with the all-party opposition 
withdrawing its humane amendment. 


The pattern was laid down over 160 
years ago, when MPs and members of 
the House of Lords first set out to defend 
the slave trade. We had at that time, the 
same cavilling over how much space to 
allow for the perpetration of cruelty. 


Slave ships were deemed acceptable if 
they allowed sufficient room for a black 
to lie down and turn around in his hold. 
The British public and its Parliament was 
told then, as now, how much better off 
the Africans were on the plantations 
than “some of our industrial children.” 


What can be done? 


The pundits shook and their gold chains 
jingled with alarm whenever they con- 
templated the end of the practice. It 
could, they said, mean the end of trading 
itself. Cowper, the poet, summed up the 
view of the liberal man of his day in a 
pithy epigram: “I pity them greatly but 
what can be done? For what can I do 
without sugar and rum? ” 


And, of “course, it was little different in 
the House of Commons on Monday. Once 
again, up rose the Whig and Tory in- 
vestors and businessmen, in the shapes of 
David Ensor (“I doubt whether there 
are many children in the country who 
live in as comfortable circumstances as 
the British (battery) chicken”) and 
William Deedes (“inexorable pressures 
are bearing on the farming industry ”). 


The Liverpool MP who at the beginning 
of the 19th century claimed that Africans 
were kept in better conditions under 
slavery than in their home country, 
found an almost identical counterpart in 
Mr Temple: “There is greater hardship 
to animals on free range, than in intensi- 
fied units.” , 


It all goes to show—not that pregress 
is illusory (after all, the slave trade was 
finally abolished with none of the calami- 
ties its proponents had prophesied)— 
but that defending the indefensible, 
using age-old, punctured arguments, is a 
process our Parliamentarians will carry 
out literally (in this case) until the cows 
come home. 


What of the Government’s own role? It 
has presented measures which effectively 
license inhumanity, as if it were, minimi- 
sing it. 

The farming codes were the third com- 
promise on minimum humane standards 
which have been made in the last three 
years. First the Brambell Committee— 
while calling effectively for the abolition 
of white veal rearing, sweat-box 
piggeries, and close confinement of most 
farm animals—did allow the continuation 
of battery cages. 


Then the Farm Animal Welfare Advisory 
Committee, which drafted the original 
codes this year, reduced even the space 
allowances for hens in batteries proposed 
by Brambell, and failed to make close 
confinement illegal. Lastly, the Govern- 
ment managed even to dilute the draft 
codes, and to permit the continuance of 
the vastly deprivatory practice of veal 
calf rearing. 


Mr Ross, introducing the government’s 
case admitted that the codes might 
require modifying later on. But he did 
not say whether they would be improved 
—or slashed even further (if this were 
possible). His main argument was that 
the codes ‘‘ commanded the greatest un- 
animity which could at present be 
achieved ”. 


Whatever that statement might mean, 
we know what it was meant to mean— 
that the government can go no further 
in its recommendations than the body of 
public opinion will allow. But the great 
flaw in this position is that the majority 
of consumers and the majerity of 
farmers (according to two national 


opinion surveys) are quite opposed to 
the methods now sanctified in the codes. 


Not only the RSPCA, but virtually the 
whole of the Brambell Committee, in- 
cuding its scientific adviser, and a 
minority group within the Farm Advi- 
sory Welfare Committee itself, are 
opposed to the codes. As for claiming 
that the “veterinary service would 
make full use of the codes”, Mr Ross 
wilfully ignored the fact that indepen- 
dent veterinary surgeons will not be 
allowed unrestricted access to the farms. 


The tactics displayed by the government 
are what we have come to expect of it. 
But more seriously, they are ones we 
have come to accept wherever cruelty 
and deprivation of the many (that of 
the few is more easily eradicated) is 
opposed to the gains and stakes of the 
powerful few. 


Some observers are bound to excuse 
the government’s behaviour as the in- 
evitable result of its treading a tightrope 
between economic circumstances pressing 
down on farmers, and the extremist 
claims of animal welfare bodies. They 
will ask, “If you can’t do away with 
these methods all at once, surely piece- 
meal reform is essential? ” 


But that ignores the fact that it is the 
government itself, through its farm 
subsidies and special grants, which coni- 
trols the agricultural economy, and not 
some deus ex machina. Codes of conduct 
which confirm cruelty, presented as if 
they advanced the cause of reverence for 
life, far from being reformist in any 
ae are a slap in the face of humanity 
itself. 
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Gandhi 
behind 
the Iron 
Curtain 


John Hyatt reports: An event of con- 
siderable importance in the growing 
dialogue on nonviolence took place 
recently in Budapest, Hungary. It was an 
international seminar, co-sponsored by 
the War Resisters’ International and the 
World Council of Peace, on “ Gandhi’s 


Relevance Today.” 

The seminar brought together people 
from as far apart as Britain, the USA, 
India, Russia and even Mongolia. From 
the beginning, however, it was obvious 
that the two groups of participants had 
very different starting points from which 
to talk about Gandhi. 


Whilst the WRI group spoke of the 
individual as the supreme unit of 
society, and that any revolution in 
society starts with the individual revolu- 
tionising every aspect of his life, the 
Peace Committee talked as though they 
had to put forward detailed plans for 
governments to accept before any 
changes could take place. 


The great value of the seminar (as with 
all such conferences) was in the informal 
talks and discussions, where we were 
really able to talk about the idea of 
nonviolence. Of even more importance 
was the fact that a considerable number 
of young students from the university— 
who had not been invited officially—did 
attend, and were so excited about non- 
violence (an idea totally new to them) 
that some of them returned to the hotel 
where we were staying and discussed 
with us till late at night. 


Pro-apartheid law man on the carpet 


Ian Dougall writes: Robert F. Payne, 
President of the Law Society, was due 
to defend his views on apartheid and the 
new South African security laws (the 
BOSS Act) at the annual conference of 
the Law Society in Scarborough on 
Wednesday, October 22. 


South African lawyers have commented 
bitterly on Mr Payne’s statements, first 
reported in Peace News on October 3, 
and now taken up by the Daily Mail and 
the Guardian, pointing out that there is 
real concern among them at the threat to 
the rule of law in South Africa. 


SCHOOLS REVOLT IN ITALY 


Mothers and children in Italy occupy a kindergarten. This group of 


five-year-olds and their mothers took over 


the New Angelo Mauro 


kindergarten in Rome on September 30 in protest at the inadequate 
number of teachers. = 


Lord Shaweross, chairman of Justice, the 
British branch of the International Com- 
mission of Jurists, in company with 24 
other lawyers, two weeks ago dissociated 
themselves from Mr Payne’s views. Also 
Sean MacBride, secretary of the Com- 
mission, stated on October 16 that “we 
consider the position taken by Mr Payne 
as very serious because it misrepresents 
the attitude of lawyers in the United 
Kingdom ”’. 


The Law Society, too, has dissociated 
itself from its own President’s views in 
the following words: 


“ Having regard to recent press reports 
of the statements made by Mr R. F. 
Payne, President of the Law Society, 
as a result of his visit to South Africa 
earlier this year, the Law Society 
wishes to make it ciear that any 
opinions expressed by him regarding 
the Bureau of State Security in South 
Africa or the policy of apartheid of 
the South African government were 
purely his personal views and must not 
be taken as representing the views of 
the Law Society, which never expresses 
views on political matters as it regards 
these as outside its sphere”. 


Contrary to the impression created by 
Mr Payne that the South African legal 
profession as a whole were prepared to 
accept the introduction of the BOSS 
Act, many judges and lawyers there had 
openly condemned the _ controversial 
Section 29, long before he arrived’ in 
the country—as the guest of the South 
African Law Society. 


Section 29—which allows the govern- 
ment to withhold any piece of evidence 
from the courts—was given a unanimous 
condemnation by the Cape Bar Council 
(June 18, 1969). The Johannesburg Bar 
Association met on June 17 and issued 
a statement saying that “the provision 
takes away from the courts their estab- 
lished rights to protect the citizen from 
any unwarranted claims of-privilege by 
the Executive, and to ensure that 
citizens’ rights are maintained”. 


The Pretoria Bar Council associated it- 
self with the statement of the Cape Bar 
Council (June 20). Justice Marais, of the 
Transvaal Bench, broke the traditional 
silence of judges when he made a public 
speech at Randburg (June 26). He did 
so, he said, “because I am worried, and 


have good reason to worry, about the 
dignity, independence and esteem of 
the judiciary in the present South 
African scheme of things ”’. 


Other prominent members of the 
judiciary who (for whatever reason) 
have come out against the BOSS Act are 
Justice Van Der Reit, former Supreme 
Court judge of the Eastern Cape divi- 
sion; Justice Ludorf, of the Transvaal 
Bench; and Justice Quartus de ~~ Wet, 
former Judge President of Transvaal. 
Mr Payne’s statement that the South 
African legal profession is in general 
agreement to the BOSS Act, is mani- 
festly innacurate. 


Mr Payne’s remarks left many South 
African lawyers “ deeply angry and con- 
cerned” (Johannesburg Sunday Times, 
September 14). Many have since written 
letters of complaint to the Law Society 
repudiating Mr Payne’s views. They state 
that the “responsible lawyers, judges, 
accountants and law professors”, whom 
Payne quoted as supporting the BOSS 
Act, are in fact members of the Council 
of the Incorporated Law Society of the 
Transvaal, which does not reflect the 
feelings of most legal men in the 


country. 


A FRIEND OF 
PEACE NEWS 


Emrys Hughes, life-long pacifist, MP 
and friend of Peace News, died this 
week. An obituary by Harry Mister has 
had to be. put aside for next week’s 
paper because of pressure of space. We 
think Emrys—who was an editor of a 
radical paper himself for years—would 
have understood. 


Emrys Hughes helped Peace News in 
many ways—we published his last book 
only three months ago. Today we need 
his sort of help more than ever, both 
in donations and fresh subscribers, in 
written contributions and in political 
activism. 

Please send cheques, made out to Peace 
News Ltd, to Merfyn Turner, Treasurer, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 
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LOUISE J. ELLMAN on the 
Fforde Grene affair 


Direct action 
as a means of 
conciliation 


This article, first printed in Race 
Today (September 1969), discusses 
the general lessons about the con- 
ciliation process that can be found 
in the recent affair concerning the 
attempt to impose a colour bar 
in the lounge of a Leeds pub. 


It would be a great mistake to relegate 
the affair of the Fforde Grene Hotel in 
Leeds to the past. It is true that the 
attempted imposition of a colour bar in 
the Elizabethan lounge of the pub after 
an Indian family fight, the demonstra- 
tions Leeds CORE (Congress of Racial 
Equality) arranged inside and outside 
the pub, and the local concilation com- 
mittee’s activities, are happenings now 
over. 

Yet the events surrounding Fforde Grene 
between June 27 and July 3 deserve 
more detailed consideration. It is not 
ey questions regarding the most effec- 
ive tactics to be employed in the fight 
against racial discrimination that are in- 
volved. The events of those few days 
also bring into focus various issues in- 
volved in the field of “race relations "— 
issues that call for differing approaches 
and perhaps differing organisations to 
deal with them. 


Many of the considerable immigrant 
population of the area had frequented the 
‘Elizabethan Bar regularly for the past 
six years. Indeed, in this typical area of 
shifting white population, it is only a 
special definition of “immigrant” that 
divides black from white. 


The licensee’s public declaration on 
Monday, June 30, that he was “ready to 
fight and if necessary go to prison” 
rather than serve any more coloured 
people, involved a strange if common- 


place generalisation. The six Asians in- 
volved in the disturbance on the previous 
Friday, all other Asians of whatever 
religion and background, newly-arrived 
as well as localiy-born Negros—all of 
these were subsumed in one category of 
patron. 


It was on the Wednesday that Tetley’s 
brewery announced the licensee’s suspen- 
sion and the same evening drinks were 
served in a reintegrated bar. The two 
previous evenings had seen CORE’s 
demonstrations which had involved pack- 
ing the Elizabethan lounge and prevent- 
ing normal service for all patrons. 


CORE’s secretary, Mrs Maureen Baker, 
had impressed upon the brewery that 
she could mobilise sufficient personnel to 
pack the bar “until Christmas if neces- 
sary.” Although the reported view of the 
vice-chairman of the Leeds Council for 
Community Relations that it would take 
the Race Relations Board three months 
to investigate was proved unduly pessi- 
mistic—it took Mr Khalid, the local 
conciliation officer, only one day after 
receiving complaints to arrange an early 
meeting with Tetley’s—it is true that 
the brewery announced the licensee’s 
suspension before conciliation had 
actually taken place. 


CORE’s role 


Were CORE’s moves tactically necessary? 
It is a moot point whether the ban would 
have remained had CORE not shown its 
power in disrupting service in the bar. 
Causal relationships can rarely be proved 
conclusively. Perhaps it was CORE’s 
moves that led to, or precipitated, 
Tetley’s decision; perhaps Tetley’s 
prompt action indicated an already 


favourable attitude. It might be argued 
that the local conciliation officer’s in- 
tervention alone would have produced 
the same result, for the brewery at no 
time disputed the purported facts of 
the case. 


Precedents under the 1965 Race Rela- 
tions Act show that the conciliation 
machinery is well able to deal with 
reported discrimination in public houses. 
“Reported”, however, is the operative 
word. Certainly the jubilant demon- 
strators did not doubt that the success 
was theirs. 


From the Race Relations Board offices 
things looked rather different: a statu- 
tory process had been speedily followed, 
its results just as had been anticipated. 
Furthermore, the conciliation commit- 
tee’s success committed not only the 
Fforde Grene but also all the rest of 
Tetley’s licensed premises. 


Whose victory? 


To debate at length whose victory was 
being celebrated in the Elizabethan bar 
that Wednesday night may be to miss 
the real significance of the affair. There 
are other matters that might fruitfully 
be considered. Why were the complaints 
directed initially through the medium of 
Mrs Maureen Baker rather than straight 
to the Board? “ Mrs Baker will look after 
things for us’ was typical of the remarks 
heard. 


Why was it she rather than those directly 
involved who first brought the matter to 
the notice of the local conciliation com- 
mittee and why were the Board’s com- 
plaint forms only completed over the 
counter at the Elizabethan bar during 
the CORE demonstration? A would-be 
helpful barman was threatened with 
dismissal when he offered his assistance 
on how to spell “Fforde Grene ”! 


The conciliation committee’s activities 
once it had received the complaints are 
not under criticism here. After receiving 
complaints on Tuesday, the conciliation 
officer contacted the brewery within 24 
hours and arranged an appointment for 
Thursday. What should be causing con- 
cern is that those who were discriminated 
against expressed a lack of confidence in 
the conciliation committee’s ability to 
move. 


It was the belief that it would take three 
months for official investigation that was 
crucial. It took CORE’s demonstrations, 
not the initial refusals of service, to 
register the complaints with the repre- 
sentatives of the Race Relations Board. 
Mrs Baker’s position as the pivot on 
which local grass-roots organisations turn 
enabled her to enlist the participation of 
the Indian Workers’ Association, the 
United Caribbean Association and the 
Pakistani Muslims in immediate demon- 
strations, as well as mustering student 
support. 


It might be said that organisations such 
as CORE should act solely as communi- 
cators between grass-roots and official 
body. It was, as has been seen, Mrs Baker 
who made the first contact over the 
affair with the concilation committee. 
Should this have’ been the moment at 
which CORE vacated the stage? The 
voluntary direct-action group has a 
spontaneity and flexibility denied the 
statutory body by its frame of reference. 


What does appear from the chronology 
of events is that Tetley’s action in 
apologising for the discrimination was 
not linked with the process of concilia- 
tion itself. 


The relevance of such timing is debat- 
able and it can only be discussed in 
the context of the aims which the 
organisations concerned sought to accom- 
plish. A couple of days more or less in 
withdrawing an apartheid policy may 
seem of little importance when viewed 
in the long-term. To the participants, 
however, quick action was an important 
matter of principle for other reasons. 


Not only was the complaint being dealt 
with, but those concerned were able to 
show their feelings. And the licensee 
of the Fforde Grene was not allowed to 
pursue hij; discriminatory policies unim- 
peded for even one night. One function 
CORE definitely fulfilled was to provide 
a constructive means of protest. The 
local committee’s stress on conciliation 
must, no doubt, influence the methods it 
can employ and widely publicised activi- 
ties are not acceptable. 


In providing a channel for constructive 
grass-roots action, CORE was performing 
a valuable service. It appears that the 
kind of discretion that may well consti- 
tute the Board’s strength in conciliation 


becomes a weakness in terms of the need 
for a process of mediation that is seen 
to be effective. What is a strength in 
one sphere becomes a weakness in 
another. Without such a process, how 
can the confidence of those being dis- 
criminated against be secured and how 
can it be ensured that the maximum 
number of complaints find their way to 
the Board? 


The speed with which the committee 
acted contrasts with the impression of 
inertia the brief press statements con- 
veyed when they were put beside the 
photographs of lively demonstrators. The 
conciliation committee seems to have 
overcome the impediments to quick 
action its position as a statutory body was 
thought to imply. 

Perhaps it can also solve the dilemma of 
what kind of publicity can inspire confid- 
ence in its actions without impeding the 
conciliation process. It may well be that 
the direct-action group performed another 
service by highlighting deficiencies in the 
existing law. Had the Race Relations Act 
included the possibility of issuing in- 
junctions while the case was sub-judice, 
the judicial process itself would have had 
immediate impact. 


Necessary, then, CORE’s actions were, 
both as tactics and as providing a process, 
that was seen to be acting. But were 
they also wise? Direct action is often 
criticised on the grounds that it produces 
a “back-lash.” The polarisation of oppos- 
ing views is usually the kind of reaction 
to which this emotive and over-used term 
refers. Had not the licensee already 
polarised the issue by his extreme state- 
ments? 


The concilation committee was satisfied 
with his assurances of non-discrimination 
for the future. It was purely a manage- 
ment decision that resulted in his subse- 
quent dismissal. What proportion of the 
so-called backlash comprises already- 
hostile individuals? The endemic assump- 
tion that the backlash is a phenomenon 
confined to the “host community” is 
odd, to say the least. 


“Like a slap in the face” is how a Sikh 
—a regular customer in the Elizabethan 
lounge for the past five years—described 
his reaction to me on being refused 
service on the first night of the ban. 
Without access to someone they trusted 
and without the opportunity of partici- 
pating in what was an orderly demon- 
stration, is it inconceivable that the 
immigrants might have taken matters 
into their own hands in a less acceptable 
way? 


White patrons 


The reporter of the local evening paper 
noted that none of the bar’s white 
customers had expressed any hostility 
during the demonstration. I spoke to 
many of the white patrons present on 
“victory night” and the overwhelming 
majority were at pains to stress that they 
fully supported the stand the demon- 
strators had taken. The local paper could 
at publish even one condemnatory 
etter. 


The promptness and efficiency of the 
local conciliation committee’s actions have 
not been equalled by a tribunal in any 
other field. Indeed, it would be unfair to 
expect a pioneering statutory body to 
act in any way other than it did. The 
Fforde Grene affair exposed institutional 
weaknesses, not personal deficiencies. 


Perhaps such a statutory body never can 
provide a form of direct action through 
which aggrieved parties can demonstrate 
their feelings and indicate their potential 
power without prejudicing the judiciary 
process. 


This may be where the voluntary group 
steps in. The debit side of direct action 
is yet to be proven. The question under 
consideration should be the kind of 
liaison to exist between statutory body 
and direct-action group. Without a liaison 
that is seen and felt to be effective, the 
Race Relations Board and its committees 
run the risk of being looked upon as a 
deceptive facade, propagating the notion 
that “race relations” are being looked 
after while the potentially sinister 
reality is that the majority of immigrants 
are by-passing a machinery they distrust. 


eS eS eS. Br el 
PACIFIST UNIVERSALIST SERVICE 
3.30 pm, Sunday, October 26 


Essex Church Hall, Palace Gardens 
Terrace, Notting Hill Gate, 


Mrs Peggy Brooke: “ Christian Science ” 
[o_o ea ne | 


Letters 


The single 
woman and 
her child 


John Ball (October 10) is, of course, 
quite right to castigate the Observer for 
its very foolish attitude towards Vanessa 
Redgrave. However, it is simply not true 
that any potential mother will be swayed 
from abortion by Miss Redgrave’s 
attitude to her unborn child. 


I do not think there is any doubt that in 
some cases abortion is being used as a 
way to ease people’s consciences about 
the disgraceful lack of facilities for 
single mothers. The equation seems to be 
less illegitimate births=less problems for 
society. 

But single women make up only a 
minority of unsupported mothers. There 
are widows, separated and divorced 
women and prisoners’ wives also. If John 
Ball is sincere in wishing to cut down 
the number of abortions forced upon 
women by their social conditions, he 
should join Mothers in Action in cam- 
paigning for a stable income, permanent, 
reasonably-priced accommodation, day 
nurseries and organised out-of-school 
activities. 


Until these aims have been achieved it 
is useless to pretend that a real choice 
between abortion and maternity exists 
for many women, 


(Miss) Barbara Ford, 

Hon Membership Secretary, 
Mothers in Action, 

25 Milton Rd, London N6. 


imprisoned 
editors 


Chris Farley (‘‘Tricdntinental ”, October 
17) is of course right to deplore the im- 
prisonment of a publisher and appeal 
for support; so may we have details of 
similar appeals and protests initiated by 
the Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation, 
in Cuba, where editors, distributors, 
sellers and even readers of anarchist 
journals have been imprisoned? 


Laurens Otter, 
35 Natal Rd, Fhornton Heath, CR4 8QR. 


Biatra 
week 
Oct 24-31 


24 Oct Friday 


LONDON, 3 pm. Shell International Centre 
(near Festival Hall entrance to Waterloo 
Underrround Station). Protest at Shell's 
complicity in the war against Biafra. 
3.30 pm, proceed to Downing Street and 
the Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
** to confront the guilty men of the FCO ”’ 
as they emerge between 4 pm and 5.30 
pm, No arms for Nigeria Campaign. 


26 Oct Sunday 


LONDON NWS. 1 pm, Assemble Parliament 
Hill on Hampstead Heath (behind Gospel 
Oak Station). 1.30 pm march to Trafalgar 
Square for the rally at 3 pm, followed by 
Taarch on Domne Street to deliver the 
No Arms for Nigerla petition to ‘No 10. 


LONDON. John Lennon and Yoko Ono will 
show their films in the open during the 


AR Y 


This is a free service, We reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers ta: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street): 
nature of event, speakers, organisers, (and 
secretary’s address). 


To publicise full details, 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Department, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N1. 


24 October Friday 


LONDON. 7.30 pm ito 11.30 pm. University 
College, Gower Street. Dance. Groups: Killing 
Floor and Graphite. Bar and Disc. Adm 8s 6d 
at door. Stop the 70 Tour Committee. 


book a classified or 


24-25 October Fri-Sat 


OXFORD. University Teach-In on squatting and 
tenants associations, Speakers, films and exhibi- 
tion. Campaign to Clear Hostels and Slums, 
3 Osborn Street, London £1. 


24-26 October Fri-Sun 


LEIGH-ON-SEA, Essex. The Leys Guest House. 
“The Necessity of Pacifism’’. Rev George 
Cloke, Robin Percival, FoR London Union Con: 
ference. 


25 October Saturday 


LONDON. 11 am-i pm. South Africa House. 
Demonstration of people who have themselves 
experienced imprisonment in South Africa on 
political grounds. 2.30 pm. Africa Centre, 38 
King Street, WC2. Meeting, ‘‘ The Prison that 
is Apartheid '', Speakers: Canon ‘Collins, Alan 
Brooks, Sobizana Mnggikana, and Dave Ernst. 
Anti-Apartheid Movement. 


COLCHESTER, ESSEX. 10.30 am to 4 pm. 
University. Day conference. ‘‘Man in the 
Service of the Third World’'’. Adm Free, all 
welcome. 


LONDON Ei}. 2.30 pm. St John's Parish Church 
Lane, Jumble sale, Jumble and helpers needed. 


Douglas Kepper, 21 Vernon Road, Leytonstone. 


26 October Sunday 


LONDON. 2.30 pm. March from Hyde Park 
Speakers Corner to Ulster Office. drish Civil 
Rights Solidarity Campaign, 6 Cottons Gardens, 
London E2, 


BRIGHTON, 3 pm. St Mary’s Catholic Church, 
Surrenden Road. Annual ‘Church Service con- 
ducted by Rev E. G, Fooks, BA, UNA. 


27, 29, 31 October 


LONDON Ell. 7.30 pm to 10 pm. East London 
Buddhist Society, 35 Mayville Road, offers the 
use of a shrine room for free meditation, dis- 
cussion, on Hinduism or Taoism, or just a cup 
of tea. 


27 October Monday 


LONDON WCI. 7.30 pm. Holborn Centra! Library 
Hall, Theobalds Read. Showing free, full-length 
feature films every Monday. Including ‘“ Our 
Man in Havana’’, ‘‘‘Lord of the Flies’' and 
“Romeo and Juliet Ballet’. Also short films 
from 5.30 pm on art, music, painting etc. 
Leaflets from any Camden Library or ring 
586 0061, ext 30. 


evening in aid of the Biafran cause. 
Organised by George Solomos from Apple. 
pas 437 3056 for details of time and 
Place. 


LONDON W4, 7.30 pm. St Michael and All 
Angels Church, Bedford Park. Classical 
Concert. Soloists: Dinah Harris, Laura 
Sarti, Derek McCulloch, John Hugh 
Thomas, Morys Davies, Jason Shute, Ian 
Ward-Campbell. Choir: The Holland Group, 
Conductor Andrew Best, Biafra 69. 


27 Oct Monday 


LONDON, 7.30 pm. Royal Albert Hall. 
Gala Pop/Folk Concert. Starring Georgie 
Fame. Guests stars from America—Delaney 
and Bonnie, Also from America, the 
Jimmy McGriff Quartet. Tickets: 5s, 10s, 
15s, 20s, 30s,. Biafra ’69. 


28 Oct Tuesday 


LONDON. Press conference to launch the 
rabbits, chicks and seeds scheme for the 
Biafra Land Army. (Details: 01-272 5524.) 


29 Oct Wednesday 


LONDON. 7 pm. Westminster Cathedral 
Hall. Brains Trust. Frank Allaun MP, 
Hugh Fraser MP, Suzanne Cronje. London 
Britain-Biafra Association. 


LONDON. 11 pm. National Film Theatre. 
John Lennon Film Show. Biafra '69 and 
George Solomos. 


30 Oct Thursday 


LONDON SWi. 6.30 pm onwards, Lobby 
of the House of Commons. Britain Biafra 
Association. 


LONDON WC2., 6.30 pm. Crypt. St Martin in the 
Fields. John Papworth—‘‘ Economics of Non- 
violence ’'. London School for Nonviolence. 


LONDON E4. § pm. Waltham Forest, Brother- 
hood Hall, Chingford Mount Road. From Paris 
Peace Talks: Ly Van Sau, NLF, and a Represen- 
tative from North Vietnam. Public meeting and 
discussion. Waltham Forest CPV, 39 Tower 
Hamlets Road, £17, 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. 58 High Lane, Chorlton. 
Discussion, local activity. Tel: 061- 881 1788, 


27-28 October Mon-Tues 


COVENTRY. University Teach-In. Speakers, 
films and exhibition on squatting, tenants asso- 
ciation and direct action. Campaign to Clear 
Hostels and Slums. 


28 October Tuesday 


LONDON WC2. 6.30 pm. St Martin in the Fields. 
Guest speaker, George Lakey. LSNV. z 


BARKING. 7.30 pm. Assembly hall. Meeting to 
form an East London Council for The Prevention 
of Addiction. Speakers, Geoffrey Worthington, 
MA, and Bill Kirkpatrick,—Chief Male Nurse at 
the Drug Dependency Unit, St Clements 
Hospital. 


LONDON SW1. 7 pm. House of Commons. Com- 
mittee Room booked in name of Frank Aliaun, 
MP .Speakers: Stan Orme, MP, and Eric Heffer, 
MP, ‘ After the ‘Labour Party Conference: 
What next? '’ Labour Peace Fellowship. 


LONDON W1. 8 pm. St Anne's House, 57 Dean 
Street. ‘‘ The Rootless Adolescent in Borstal,"’ 
Dr Mary Eliis. 


LONDON SWI1. 12.30 to 1.30 pm, Picket at 
Downing Street to demand an end to the 
Nigeria Biafra War. Save Biafra Campaign. 


29 October Wednesday 


LONDON Ni. 5.30 onwards, Peace News office, 
5 Caledonian Road. Voluntary Peace News 
packing. Help get Peace News out on time, 
meet the staff, free tea and biscuits. 


30 October Thursday 


LONDON WC2, 7 pm. Crypt. St Martin in the 
Fields. Myrtle Solomon, ‘‘ Prisoners for Peace 
Day (December 1) ”. LSNV. 


LONDON. 7.30 pm. Lecture Theatre, 35 Park 
Road (near Baker Street Tube). ‘‘ Housing in 
Cuba and neighbouring countries ’’. Talk with 
slides; discussion: Nares Craig, MA, ARIBA. 
Adm 2s. Britain-Cuba Association, 24 Gloucester 
Place, Wl. 


LONDON SWi. 12.30 to 1.30 pm, Picket at 
Downing Street to demand an end to the 
Nigeria Biafra War. Save Biafra Campaign. 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam Lunch, 


OXFORD. 8 pm to 11 pm. Newman Rooms, St 
Aldate’s. Dance in aid of PPU funds. Several 
groups. Refreshments. Adm 5s. 


GUILDFORD. 7.30 pm. University of Surrey. 
Talk by Swami Satidananda. 


30-31 October Thurs-Fri 


BIRMINGHAM. University Teach-In. Speakers, 
films and exhibition on squatting and tenants 
association. Campaign to Clear Hostels and 
Slums, 


31 October Friday 


LONDON. Gandalf’s Garden, 1 Dartrey Terrace, 
World's End. Talk by Swami Satidananda. 


LONDON WC2. 12.30 to 2 pm. Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St Martin’s Lane, Simon 
Richardson, ‘Chairman Biafra 69, available 
for questioning. Recently visited Biafra. 
Biafra Hunger Lunch, 


31 Oct Friday 


LONDON. 10 pm to 3 pm. Halloween Ball 
at Madame Tussauds, Tickets 5 gns. Bands 
include: Graham Bond Initiation, Gypsy, 
Sam Gepal and Gene Latter. Cabaret: 
March Hare, John Wells, Jeremy Taylor 
and a surprise star. Other details and 
tickets from Arabella Churchill, Biafra 
’69, c/o Paul Winner Marketing Com- 
ppicatians, 187 Oxford Street, London 
i. 


1 Nov Saturday 


LONDON WC2. 3 pm to 9.30 pm. The 
Lecture Hall, Kingsway Hall. Biafra 
Teach-in. FoR. 


7 Nov Friday 


LONDON. Young Liberals Biafra Meeting 
in Hornsey Town Hall. 


Addresses: 

NO ARMS FOR NIGERIA (AND SAVE 
BIAFRA) CAMPAIGNS, 13 Goodwin Street, 
London N4, 272 5524. Tuesday and Thurs- 
day. 


BIAFRA ‘69: 64 Chelsea Square, London 
SW3. 437 6002. 


BRITAIN BIAFRA ASSOCIATION 
stonDen) 16 Gibson Square, London N1. 


For details of events in Liverpool, Leeds, 
Bristel, Manchester, Birmingham, Oxferd, 
and Cambridge, contact Biafra ’69. 
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STAFFS. 7 pm. Friday. Spode House, Hawkes: 
yard, Rugeley. Pax weekend conference. 
“ Christianity and Peace’’. Chairman: Rev 
Simon Blake, OP. Conference fee: £3 15s. 
Further information from: The Director of 
Extramural Studies, University of Birmingham, 
PO Box 363, Birmingham 15. 


WIDNES. Farnworth Methodist Church, Derby 
Road, Widnes. FoR Mini-Project, 


1 November Saturday 


OXFORD. 2.30 pm. St Mary and St John’s 
Church Hall; Cowley Road. Jumble Sale. Adm 
3d. PPU. 


LONDON WC1, 7.30 pm. The Africa Centre, 38 
King Street. Public Meeting ‘“‘ Press this Button 
to End All Wars ’’. CND. 


BRIGHTON. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, Ship 
Street. ‘‘ Salute to Gandhi’. Exhibition, poetry 
reading, etc. SoF, 


1-2 November Sat-Sun 


LONDON WC. 10 am to 5 pm. The Africa 
Centre, 88 King Street (nearest Tube Leicester 
Square). CND National Conference, Visitors 
welcome. 


6 November Thursday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. Conway Hall Red Lion 
Square. Public Meeting. ‘‘ Capital Punishment ’’. 
Speakers Canon Collins, Louis Blom-Cooper, 
David Tribe, the Rt Hon Kenneth Younger, PC. 
Chairman, C. H, Rolph, National Secular 
Society. 


7 November Friday 


LONDON W3. 8 pm. Acton Town Hall, Uxbridge 
Road. Folk Concert with Peggy Seeger, lan 
MacColl and Critics. Ealing Medical Aid for 
Vietnam, Exhibition of Photos of Vietnamese 
life, aT 7s 6d from 81 Church Road, W7. 
567 5759. 


8 November Saturday 


LIVERPOOL. Central Hall, Renshaw. Day Con- 
ference. ‘‘ Response to What Crisis? '’ FoR. 


12 November Wednesday 


LONDON:: SW1. 2 to 8 pm. Lobby, House of 
Commons, Trade Union members only to lobby 
against war in Vietnam, 


15 November Saturday 


LONDON WI. 2 to 8 pm. Assemble Grosvenor 
Square. ‘“‘ March Against Death.’ Continuous 
picket with each demonstrator carro a card 
with a name of a person killed in Vietnam, 
Names to be dropped into a coffin. Further 
information Group 68. PRI 2847, 


23 November Sunday 


LONDON. 1.30 pm. Assemble Marble Arch. 
Vietnam Mobilisation Mass March to Trafalgar 
Square. For posters, stickers, leaflets, offers of 
help, donations and any further information: 
Connie Harris, Room 1, 13 Whites Row, E1. 
Phone 247 9845. 


BIAFRA GALA 


No more than 500 (out of 3,000) tickets 
had been sold by the beginning of this 
week for next Monday’s Gala Folk and 
Pop Concert at the Albert Hall for relief 
to Biafra. 


The concert, organised by Biafra ’69 as 
one of the main events in Biafra Week, 
features Georgie Fame, P. P. Arnold, 
The Jimmy McGriff Quartet. TRASH, 
and the Biafran Dance Group. Compere 
is Colin Scott. 


Tickets for this and other events from: 
Biafra °69, 64 Chelsea Square, London 
Sws. 


Help finance Peace News—send 
2s 6d for the new 


Housmans 
F ull-colour 
Catalogue 


128 large pages of personal and office 
stationery supplies of all kinds, gifts, 
cases, office furniture, dictating machines, 
student supplies, heaters etc. 


Mail orders over £10 sent carriage free. 
ohae hours Monday—Saturday 9.30 am- 
pm. 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 


It had to come. Mary Quant has 
spoken: “Certainly pubic hair... 
will become a fashion emphasis, 
although not necessarily blatant ”’. 
(She is talking about women by the 
way.) 


Of course, the Daily Mirror lost no 
time in leaping with delight upon 
the prediction. And on Thursday last 
week it devoted an entire centre 
spread to the burning controversy. I 
mean the Mirror gave its two centre 
pages over to interviews with 
demurely mini-skirted young women 
on the subject. All of whom hotly 
rejected the very idea. 


And interestingly enough, the most 
indignant reactions (“It would be 
absolutely crude and filthy” and 
“Stupid and  disgusting—ugh! ”’) 
came respectively from a Bunny Girl 
and a Stripper. A finer illustration 
of the relationship between exploita- 
ation, permissiveness and repressive- 
ness I have yet to see. 


In fact, the Bunny Girl apparently 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


did not know what the word meant 
until the interviewer explained—and 
then she went on to say “I can’t 
bring myself to even say the word 
and I am sure my boyfriend would 
be disgusted at the mention of it”; 
which in itself just about sums up 
what is wrong with the whole 
Playboy-Bunny Girl thing. 

Not that Mary Quant does not fit 


into the same pattern. She juggles 
the proportions of permissiveness 


and repressiveness (“ not necessarily 
blatant ”’) slightly, but the exploita- 
tion remains. The whole idea of “a 
fashion emphasis” is, in any case, 
essentially repressive. 


Just listen to young women talking 
fashion on the train—‘I do hope it 
never comes in again, it never suited 
me”, and so on. 


* *f * 


Where fashion should be descriptive 
(this is what people were. wearing 
that year) it has become prescriptive 
(this is what people will wear this 
year and next year) and this means 
repressive. 


Or permissive if you prefer. The 
two words are in the last resort the 
same. A permissive society is a 
repressive society—in the same way 
as an open prison remains a prison. 


(Mary Quant’s pubic speculation 
comes in the pages of a rather 
depressing new picture book by 
David Bailey and Peter Evans— 
costing £4 15s.) 
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Forthcoming events 


PEACE NEWS CHRISTMAS FAIR and re- 
union, On November 22 from 11 am- 6 pm 
at Kingsway Hall, Holborn. 


Personal 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. Public meeting, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London 
WC1. Thursday, November 6, 7.30 pm. 
Canon Collins, David Tribe, Louis Blom- 
Cooper, the Rt Hon Kenneth Younger, 
Cc. H. Rolph (Chairman), Leaflets from 
organisers: ‘National Secular Society, 103 
Borough High Street, London SE1. Tele- 
Phone 407 2717. 


DUREX Gossamer 21s 3 dozen. Featherlite 
13s 6d dozen. Supertrans 10s_ dozen. 
Personal Service. PO Box No 3, Horbury, 
Wakefield, 


THE EDITORS wish to thank Nigel 
Gowland of 45 Windsor Road, London W5, 
for presenting a typewriter to Peace News. 


‘‘T RENOUNCE WAR and I will never 
support or sanction another ’'. This pledge 
signed by each member is the basis of the 
Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1i. 


LONG RUNS OF PEACE NEWS required 
prior to No 1571. State numbers, quantity, 
condition, and price to Ken Granham, 79 
Thrale Road, Streatham, London SWI6. 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, iIn- 
terested? Write: Mrs P. Gill, 66 Laburnum 


Road, Redcar, Teesside, England. 
Publications 
AIEN. Jean-Paul Creton, Animus, E. 


Salvator’s Hall, St Andrews, Fife, Scotland. 
Poetry, experimental literature and 
graphics, social and political comment. 


ANARCHY. Back 
Housmans. 


issues available from 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by 
Housmans to all parts of the world. Boo 
tokens issued and exchanged. Large stock 


of ‘books, paperbacks, peace literature, 
greeting cards, stationery etc, 9.30 am to 
6 pm Monday-Saturday. 5 Caledonian 
Road, Kings Cross, London Ni. TER 4473. 


ARTERY, Les Daly, Ed. 46 Gallowhill Road, 
Kirkintilloch, Glasgow, Scotland. Glasgow 
Underground Scene, humour, love, and 
shouts, (Duplicated.) 


BALANCING THE BUDGET by H. W. 
Heason. ‘‘ How Money Works,”’ and an 
argument for an alternative world-wide 
fiscal policy. Price 1s 6d. Lake End House, 
Newstead Abbey Park, Linby, Notts. 


FOOD RATIONING is Linge? to be a per- 
manent feature of British life by the end 
of this century, This is the writing on the 
wall from the population graphs, the 
insane undermining of the biotic potential 
of the soil by modern methods of so-called 
farming, and the mindless rapacity with 
which we are squandering the world’s 
remaining réserves of fossil fuels. The 
arguments about immigration are'near total 
nonsense; the real argument is how, and 
to where, something like two-thirds of our 
présent population shall emigrate while 
there is time and while some countries still 
want us. ‘' Resurgence ’’-—-singles, 3s 6d 
post free, annual subscription (6 issues) 
£1. 24 Abercorn Place, St John's ‘Wood, 
London NW8. 


FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy monthly 
2s, Freedom weekly 6d. Trial subscription 
to both for two months: 8s post free. 84b 
Whitechapel High Street (Angel Alley), 
London E1. 


THE FREE THINKER debates live issues 
from a secular viewpoint. Every week. 6d. 
Free copy from: The Freethinker, (P), 
103 Borough High Street, London SE1. 


PLAY, the fortnightly magazine about 
young people and the creative arts. Third 
issue out today. Price 1s 6d from all 
bookstalls. Annual subscription £2 from 
156 Malden Road, NW5, Tel: 01-836 9329. 


REALITY, South African Liberal  bi- 
monthly. Ten shillings for six issues from 
Miss J. Lundie, Flat 2 Temple Chambers, 
Carlisle Arcade, Pietermaritzburg, SA, or 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1. 


SECOND AEON, Peter Finch, Ed. 3 Maple- 
wood Court, Maplewood Avenue, Llandaff 
North, Cardiff CF4 2NB, Wales. Up to the 
minute poetry, prose and essays. 


For sale 


“ THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT SUPPORTS 
THIS WAR. You the public could stop it.” 
The War is Nigeria/Biafra. The words 
from’ Don McCullin’s crown-size poster, 
now available from Housmans, 5 Cale- 


donian Road, London NI, at 2s 6d each. 
The most moving poster of the war, Send 
for copies now. Only 500 printed. 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, 
quickly and cheaply. 50 size 20 in x 15 in 
for 88s post free, Any standard size or 
quantity over 24 supplied, Quotations and 
full price list available on request. Five- 
day delivery service. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London Ni, 


Situations vacant 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE 
requires qualified and experienced 
teachers, doctors, nurses, social ‘workers, 
secretaries, builders, engineers etc, for 
service in Africa and Asia from September 
1970, 1 to 2 years. Minimum age 21. Fares 
and pocket money paid. Write now to 
eke High Street, Harlesden, London 


LITERARY ENTHUSIAST needed to assist 

with research project, Experience of 

cataloguing and typing an advantage. 

Ree giving details of experience to Box 
0 


Accommodation wanted 


BIT INFORMATION SERVICE urgently need 
more crash pads in and around London. 
Phone 61-229 8219. 


Wanted 


WE NEED YOU to help pack Peace News 
each week. Every Wednesday from 5.30 pm 
onwards, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London ‘Ni. 


Cinema 


ELECTRIC CINEMA. Revised programmes. 
Thursday performances are cancelled from 
now on. Friday, Saturday and Sunday—3 
hour shows. For details phone 01-727 4992. 


PERSONAL CINEMA, private views. New 
48-page illustrated programme free now. 
New Cinema Club, 122 Wardour Street, W1. 
734 5888. Membership 25s. Students 10s 6d. 
Seats from 5s. 


PEACE NEWS is a member of the Cosmic 
Circuit, 
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Inside: US draft resister’s 
last speech before gaol 


David Harris, draft resistance 
organiser on the West Coast 
of America, was arrested on 
July 16 at his Palo Alto home 
in California and immediately 
taken to jail to serve his 
three years sentence for draft 
refusal. 


Within three weeks, he had 
been transferred from San 
Francisco County Jail to 
Safford Federal Prison, 
Arizona, after organising a 
hunger strike by inmates 
against their conditions. 


Harris, one of the founder 
members of The Resistance, 
which can claim more than 
10,000 draft resisters in the 
States today, has spent much 
of the last two years touring 
college campuses with his 
wife Joan Baez, making 
speeches against the war. 


The two of them are well- 
known as courageous advo- 
cates of non-violence—and 
their home is the Institute 
for the Study of Nonviolence 
where Joan is now expecting 
their first child. Her most 
recent record (as yet unre- 
leased in Britain) is called 
simply “David’s Album ”. 


David Harris’s last speech 
before he went into jail, 
which we publish only slight- 
ly edited on pages 2 and 3, is 
a remarkable tour de force, 
which repays a willingness 
to “go with” the skilful 
layers of rhetoric to see the 
power and intelligence of the 
man’s vision. 


The speech has been trans- 
cribed for us from a tape 
which includes some as yet 
unrecorded songs by Joan 
Baez. There are plans to dis- 
tribute this as a record, but 
failing that we’d be glad to 
hear from people who would 
like the Harris text reprinted. 


